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THE WAVERLEY NOVELS. 


THE history of the Waverley Novels as 
auniform collection commences in 1829, 
with the publication by Mr. Cadell, in 
behalf of Scott’s trustees, of what the 
author called his “Magnum Opus,” an 
edition with new introductions and 
notes, issued in monthly volumes. Of 
these that year saw the publication of 
the first eight volumes, and so great was 
their success that the sale each month 
had reached as high as 35,000, “ The 
sale of the novels is,” says Scott in writ- 
ing to his son, “pro-di-gi-ous. If it 
last but a few years, it will clear my 
feet of old encumbrances.” This edition 
was completed in 1832—the year of 
Scott's death—in forty-eight volumes, 
each illustrated with a frontispiece and 
vignette by the best artists of the day, 
and bound in red cloth with paper label. 
Under the title of “ The Author’s Favour- 
ite” it was to be had uptothe year 1851, 
but is now quite out of print, and has 
been superseded by one of more modern 
character. Some time after this Mr. 
Cadell ventured on what was then quite 
an experiment—a “ People’s Edition” of 
the novels in five volumes royal 8vo size, 
with double columns. This edition was 
somewhat disappointing at the first, but 
it laid the foundation of the subsequent 
issues in one-shilling-and-sixpenny form, 


tLe sale of which has been beyond all 
precedent. Mr. Cadell’s enterprise was 
further exhibited by his issue of the 
splendid “ Abbotsford Edition” in twelve 
volumes super-royal 8vo, profusely il- 
lustrated with plates and wood engrav- 
ings. It was first issued in 2/6 parts and 
subsequently in volumes. It had a large 
sale, but the enormous cost placed it be- 
yond all possibility of profit, and as it 
was not stereotyped it ran quite out of 
print, and can now only be picked up 
occasionally at about the price of from 
£i2to £15. Mr. Cadell also published a 
smaller-type edition in twenty-five vol- 
umes fcap. 8vo, which he styled “ The 
Cabinet Edition.” On the death of Mr. 
Cadell in 1849 the sale of Scott’s works 
was carried on by his trustees, until the 
year 1851, when, being desirous of dispos- 
ing of the property, they resolved to offer 
it at an open sale to the London trade. 
The late Mr. Adam Black, who had been 
a personal friend of Mr. Cadell’s, was 
asked to value the property for this pur- 
pose, and at this valuation it was exposed 
in the London Coffee House to the 
London booksellers. 

Strange to sav, there was no response 
to the offered treasure, whereupon Mr, 
Black was asked if he would be willing 
to take the works at his own valuation, 
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and this he agreed to do. It was thus 
that in April, 1851, the whole copyrights 
plant, and stock of the Waverley prop- 
erty came to be transferred to the present 
publishers. Along with the copyright, 
Messrs. A. & C. Black acquired the 
Author’s Annotated Edition, the origi- 
nal copy of the “Magnum Opus” of 
1829-32, which contains all the correc- 
tions and MS. additions in Sir Walter 
Scott’s own hand, and with which all 
Messrs. Black’s newest editions and es- 
pecially “The Drybirgh” have been 
carefully collated. 

Since the above date, the firm has 
issued many editions of these well-known 
romances. The year following the pur- 
chase saw the beginning of “ The Library 
Edition,” which was completed in twenty- 
five demy 8vo volumes, and illustrated 
by fifty steel engravings from pictures 
specially painted by eminent artists of 
the time, including Frith, Hook, Hors- 
ley, Stone, Ward, Ellmore, Pickersgill, 
Phillip, and Faed. A more extended 
illustration took place in a reissue of the 
same edition some time afterwards. Dur- 
ing 1859-61 was issued the “ Roxburgh 
Edition,” in forty-eight foolscap 8vo vol- 
umes, containing 1600 woodcuts and 96 
steel engravings. The illustrations were 
the same as those which had appeared in 
the “ Magnum Opus” edition, while the 
woodcuts were mostly borrowed and 
adapted from the Abbotsford Edition. 
It may thus be said to combine the 
pictorial advantages of the Abbotsford 
edition with the portability of the “ Au. 
thor’s Favourite Edition.” 

A shilling edition in twenty-five fools- 
cap volumes was issued between 1862 
and 1864, and in 1871 was begun the 
publication of the Centenary Edition in 
commemoration of Scott’s natal year-—- 
1771. This edition is in twenty-six 
crown octavo volumes, and is illustrated 
with 158 steel plates. The text contains 
some additional copyright notes culled 
from the author’s annotated copy and 
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not hitherto published, besides special 
notes by the late David Laing, LL.D., 
the well-known bibliophile and former 
friend of Scott, who edited the series. 
It has a!so general as well as separate 
glossaries and indices. 

In 1890-91 was issued the “ New Popu- 
lar Edition” in twenty-five demy 8vo 
volumes, double columns, price sixpence 
each. This edition was re-collated from 
the original copyright material, and each 
novel supplied with a special glossary 
and illustrated with introductory vig- 
nettes. There were also reissues of the 
smaller-type edition in twenty-five vol- 
umes foolscap 8vo (the Cabinet Edition), 
and the Pocket Edition in the same num- 
ber of volumes, but of a very handy size. 
Messrs. Black, however, have put the 
coping-stone to all their efforts by pub- 
lishing the Dryburgh Edition, the first 
volume of which was issued on Novem- 
ber. 1st, 1892. The features of this edi- 
tion are the illustratious, purity of text 
and glossaries, while, as regards practical 
execution, no pains have been spared to 
secure the best of type, paper, and print- 
ing. The issue of this new edition may 
be said to afford a most favorable oppor- 
tunity for acquiring a really fine library 
edition of these works. 

It may be of interest to the readers of 
Scott to know the respective degrees of 
popularity in which the different novels 
are held. As might be expected, “ Ivan- 
hoe” stands easily first and is followed 
by “ Waverley,” “Rob Roy,” “ Kenil- 
worth,” “Guy Mannering,” and “The 
Heart of Midlothian” in the order 
named; and some distance after these 
come “ The Pirate” and “ The Bride of 
Lammermoor.” 

It has often been desired to know to 
what extent the sale of the Waverley 
Novels has reached, but while any exact 
enumeration is very difficult to attain, it 
may safely be set down at from two te 
three millions. Scott was ever grateful 
for the popularity he enjoyed. “No 
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guthor,” he says, in his journal, “has 
ever had so much cause to be grate- 
fulto the public as I have. All I have 
written has been received with indul- 
gence.’ One of his last remarks in this 
connection is also interesting: “I have 
been perhaps the most voluminous au- 
thor of the day; and it is a comfort to 
me to think that I have tried to unsettle 
no man’s faith, to corrupt no man’s prin- 
ciple, and that I have written nothing 
which, on my deathbed, 1 should wish 
blotted.” * 

The following extract from the “ Ex- 
positor’’ of May 3, 1851, may still be of 
interest to readers of the present day: 

“The copyright, stereotype plates, and 
printed stock of the ‘ Life and Work of 
Sir Walter Scott’ have now been dis- 
posed of, Messrs. Adam and Charles 
Black, of Edinburgh, having been the 
purchasers. That the property should 
continue in the capital of the north is, 
we think, a gratifying result, and if we 
could animate the plates and letterpress 
with the feelings of their author, we are 
very sure they would rejoice in thus 
being preserved in the land of their na- 
tionality. We remember somewhere to 
have met with a felicitous compliment 
paid to the author. It was, that if his 
native country had not been called Scot- 
land before he flourished, it would have 
been so called thereafter. Even now it 
isknown as ‘the land of Scott’ by foreign- 
ers; we are, therefore, pleased that Scott 
and Scotland should not be disjoined. 
The copyrights and stock have passed 
into the hands of the new proprietors for 
the sum of £27,000. The copyrights 
alone, which were purchased by the late 
Mr. Cadell between the years 1828 and 
1848, cost that gentleman £37,000. The 
Messrs. Black, therefore, acquire the 
property at a reduction of £10,000 on 
the copyrights, besides receiving a large 
value in stock. 





* Lockhart’s Life of Scott, April, 1832. 
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‘“‘The annals of literary enterprise can 
furnish ‘no example of success compar- 
able to that which has attended these 
works. The profit realized by their pub- 
lication has extinguished the debt on the 
estate of their illustrious author, and, 
enabled Mr. Cadell, their publisher, to 
accumulate a very large fortune, In the 
comparatively short period of twenty- 
two years we have good ground for stat- 
ing the profit to have exceeded £300,000, 
and those conversant with the mysteries 
of ‘paper and print’ will admit the 
credibility of this when furnished with 
the following statement of the circula- 
tion. Since the copyrights passed into 
the hands of their late publisher, the fol- 
lowing has been their sale: 


Waverley Novels.......... 78,270 sets. 
Poetical Works ..........- 41,340 “ 
Prose Works .... ...2e+0- 8,260 ‘* 
Ellie ccavesscees . 26,860 ‘* 
Tales of a Grandfather..... 22,190 ‘“* 
Selections .......csccccees 7,550 “* 


These numbers, too, are exclusive of the 
sheets of the issue called ‘The People’s 


Edition.’ Of these sheets there have 
been printed as follows: 
Novels.......... 7,115,197 sheets. 
Poetry .....-.06- 674,955 ‘S 
PORE d2 diseccces 269,406 
LifGs ccaccvccuce 459,291 ‘“* 
Total. .....e0+. 8,518,849 


“ This stupendous circulation of sheets 
shows how extensively the works of Sir 
Walter Scott have been read by the 
masses of people; and it is gratifying to 
have this evidence that our countrymen 
of all classes coincide in their high esti-? 
mate of the author. 

“ That the circulation should be main- 
tained at the high level of former years 
cannot be expected, yet the sale during the 
last three years has been very great, as 
the following statement shows. The time 
included is from the 1st of January, 1848, 
to the 26th March, 1851: 
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Waverley Novels (exclusive of 

the Abbotsford Edition)..... 4,760 sets. 
POCUCAL WOFKSs «50060020400; sw4igoo '* 
MONS WKIUINGS 5 .o6cccsec ss sas 1850 ** 
MR aa aS shige SW fenco'e o'e-a'o1- 2,610 “ 
Tales of a Grandfather......... 2,990 ‘* 
PROCUOOS ...3.c6 500s 05 cienae <i sgjano ** 


“If such has been the success under 
trustees, who must necessarily exclude 
from their management anything specu- 
lative or adventurous, there is little room 
to doubt that in the hands of the new 
proprietors the circulation will receive a 
quickening impulse. With the excep- 
tion of the Abbotsford Edition, all the 
books are stereotyped, the weight of the 
plates amounting to twenty-eight tons. 
In the /ztera/ meaning of the word, they 
may, therefore, be pronounced a ‘heavy 
stock,’ although in the figurative use of 
the term we are satisfied they will not be 
so. : 

“The Abbotsford Edition is a book of 
great beauty, illustrated with no fewer 
than two thousand engravings, designed 


THE MAKING OF A 


ANOTHER volume of “The New Eng- 
lish Dictionary” has just been issued 
from the Clarendon Press. In connec- 
tion with this unusual event—for the 
parts appear at long intervals—we had 
an interview with Dr. J. A. H. Murray, 
the director-in-chief of the gigantic work 
in question. 

“Tell me, Dr. Murray, when the idea 
of such a dictionary first arose?” 

“Well, it goes back more than thirty 
years. It was in 1857 that the late Arch- 
bishop Trench, when Dean of Westmin- 
ster, read a paper to the Philological So- 
ciety, in London, in which he suggested 
the idea of a supplementary dictionary 
which would supply the deficiencies of 
ali existing English dictionaries, alike in 
words and senses, and would above all 
aim at giving the real history of all words 
alike, as to their derivation, their age, 
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expressly for the work. Among the 
artists we observe the'names of the most 
illustrious in Britain—Landseer, Stan- 
field, Corbould, Creswick, Roberts, Mul- 
ready, Leslie, and many others. In the 
production of this edition the proprietors 
expended more than £40,000. Not being 
stereotyped, the stock is necessarily 
limited to copies already printed, and; 
unless the number on hand be very large; 
we are Satisfied this edition will not long 
be within reach at the low price at which 
it can at present be acquired. 

“ Whether the new proprietors contem- 
plate the publication of any new edition 
of the works we have not heard, By 
some collectors an 8vo edition is de- 
sired, but we incline to think that those 
of smaller size already in the market, and 
so well fitted for perusal by the fireside, 
will remain the most popular. In what- 
ever shape the publishers present the 
works of their great countrymen, we 
wish them all success in the undertak- 
gin.” 


GREAT DICTIONARY. 


their changes of form, and development 
of meaning. 

“Such a scheme had not been tried 
before. The only approach to it at that 
time, and this only in particular features, 
was the great German dictionary, which 
is still in progress in this year 1893. You 
must remember that the great advance 
in the science of language belongs to the 
middle of this century, and at the time 
this paper was read the English diction- 
aries in use were for the most part re- 
prints, recasts, and abstracts of Dr. John- 
son’s, and contained very little new or 
independent work, except such as was 
comprised in the addition of ‘new 
words’; no new work had been done at 
the old words, which remained just as 
Johnson left them. Hence the great 
need of some supplement. 

“The Philological Society took up the 
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scheme with great energy ; and under the 
direction of the late lamented Herbert 
Coleridge and of Dr. Furnivall, since 
noted as the founder of many literary so- 
cieties, a band of several hundred read- 
ers volunteered their services; a list of 
books was drawn up for careful reading, 
anda uniform method of noting and ex- 
tracting quotations was laid down. It 
was soon evident, when the work once 
began to get under way, that it would 
not confine itself to a supplementary 
work alone. The number of unrecorded 
words and meanings which were noted 
by this first systematic research showed 
us plainly that the work would take no 
form but that of a dictionary larger and 
longer than any of the existing ones. 
With this new scheme the organization 
was rearranged; sub-writers were ap- 
pointed for each letter, to receive and 
arrange the quotations collected by the 
readers, and build these in dictionary 
form.” 

“Surely that division must have made 
the work very unequal?” 

“It did; and partly on that account, 
partly, perhaps, from the lack of zeal 
which must come into such voluntary 
work after the lapse of time has made it 
tedious, the scheme bid fair to fall to the 
ground. Bythis time, however, in the 
early seventies, a vast amount of illus- 
trative quotations had been collected, 
and two or three millions of quotation 
slips, many of them already classified 
and partially edited, had been got to- 
gether. Although the work fell through 
for the moment, these materials re- 
mained. 

“In 1879 I began the present work. 
My connection with it originated in the 
request on the part of an American 
firm that I would associate myself on the 
English side in the bringing out of a new 
dictionary designed to compete with and 
beat the existing large American diction- 
aries—Webster’s and Worcester’s. This 
led to my examining the materials of the 
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Philological Society, of which I had up 
to then only a hearsay knowledge, and 
to the preparation of specimens to show 
what may be made of these materials. 
The immediate proposals came to noth- 
ing, for the specimens meant a much 
larger work than the publishers had in 
view, and all that remains of them now 
is the specimens themselves, which I will 
show you, as they possess a kind of his- 
torical interest now; for the specimens 
kindled once more the dormant interest 
in the Philological Society’s original 
scheme, and led to negotiations with the 
Clarendon Press, which resulted finally 
in their acquiring the existing materials 
for a new English dictionary. 

‘“« Since then progress has been steady. 
The parts, between twenty and thirty of 
which will complete the series, have ap- 
peared regularly from that time, and the 
methods and objects of the work have 
not changed. It has, perhaps, slightly 
outgrown its original proportions; but, 
with that exception, it is progressing on 
the lines on which I sketched it more 
than ten years ago. Two sections are 
now in parallel progress, Volume III. be- 
ing intrusted to the editorship of Mr. 
Henry Bradley, who has now finished to 
letter E. It will be finished towards the 
end of the century—at least, that is the 
date we put ‘before ourselves as desir- 
able. I may point out to you that a cer- 
tain misconception has arisen as to the 
amount of work already done. We have 
only completed about four letters of the 
alphabet, but that comprises more than 
a quarter of the work. The number of 
words beginning with a particular letter 
differ tremendously, far beyond what 
any one would imagine without actual 
experinient. S, for instance, the largest 
of all the letters in English, occupies in 
a dictionary 200 times the space of X, 
70 times the space of V, 18 to 20 times 
the space of K or Q. C comes next to 
S, as the time it has already taken me 
lets me know only too well. People ex- 
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claim, ‘ What, still atC?’ But they do 
not know, or do not consider, that C 
comprises more words than nine of the 
other letters, J. K, Q, U, V, W, X, Y, Z, 
more than one third of the alphabet 
added together, or that, to take merely 
average letters, it equals E, F, and half 
of G combined, But you shall judge 
for yourself of the difficulties and inter- 
est from a sight of our workshop.” 

Dr. Murray then led the way to his 
garden, where there stands detached 
from the house a corrugated-iron struct- 
ure, the far-famed Scriptorium.. It is 
sunk two or three feet in the ground, 
with a trench surrounding it, the object 
of the arrangement being partly to se- 
cure an even temperature in winter and 
summer, and partly toavoid danger from 
fire. The sight presented on entering 
was interesting in the highest degree ; 
the whole room is lined with shelves 
divided into pigeon-holes, and these are 
white with the millions of slips packed 
in them. 

Guiding letters are pasted at intervals 
above these packets of quotations, and a 
division is made between the work al- 
ready edited and that/ which remains to 
be done. Dictionaries and works of ref- 
erence lay on sloping desks on every 
side, and were being busily used by the 
half-dozen workers present. 

The energy.and patience evidently re- 
quired in a work of this kind were more 
than ever apparent in such surroundings. 
One would think that a large number of 
words might be rejected at once as un- 
English, and the labor be so lightened, 
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but this is by no means the case. “ Here, 
for instance,” said Mr. Murray, taking 
down a goodly bundle, “is a series of 
quotations from the word ‘cultoist.’ It 
is probably new to you, as it was to me 
yesterday, and no one would be called 
rash who, in an ordinary article, con- 
demned it as a superfluous word; but | 
cannot act half so hastily with such a 
pile of evidence as this before me. I 
have to think very carefully before re- 
jecting any word, however faulty it may 
appear at sight. And this laborious edit- 
ing must be gone through with the ma- 
jority of the material yousee here. Then 
there is the choosing of the particular 
and characteristic quotations we need, 
and, the hardest task of all, the arrange- 
ment of the different meanings of the 
same word in such a manner as they shall 
present a true historical and logical se- 
quence, and flow one from another. If 
you consider any common and much 
used word for a moment you will see how 
difficult and critical.a business this is.” 

So saying, the editor opened one of the 
printed parts, and showing me the word 
“come,” occupying twenty-three columns 
and illustrated by 1200 quotations, clas- 
sified under 225 headings of sense and 
phrase, asked me to picture these in the 
shape of 225 little parcels of slips spread 
out chaotically over his dining-room ta- 
ble with the problem set to find and apply 
a clue whereby the contents of the laby- 
rinth should be reduced, to ‘the. order in 
which they now stand: in thie twenty- 
three printed columns,— The W estmin- 
ster Budget. 


THE COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. PRESS. 


THE opening of the new Institute for 
the employés of the Clarendon Press 
has again drawn attention to the con- 
centration of the management of this 
ancient organization, in all its branches, 
into the hands of persons directly re- 
ponsible to Oxford University. All its 
affairs are now controlled by a board of 


delegates or trustees, by whom a manag- 
ing secretary is employed to conduct the 
Press and to. supervise its publications 
in all the stages of manufacture. The 
books, when completed, are put into the 
hands of a publisher acting as agent for 
the Press, who manages their sale. Mr 
Henry Frowde, of London, is now agent 
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oc Great Britain, and Messrs. Macmillan 
&Co., who preceded him in that capacity, 
still retain, through their New York 
house, the American agency. These 
facts are of interest in connection with 
an agitation in behalf of a proposed 
similar Press, which has been going in 
this city for the last two years, or prac- 
tically since the new movement toward 
a broader educational basis began at 
Columbia College. ‘fhe teaching force 
) of this University has increased to nearly 
two hundred and fifty members, who 
publish in the course of the year upward 
of a thousand books, pamphlets, and 
articles, in the various departments of 
creative and technical literature. The 
number of students and alumni who are 
doing effective work along the same lines 
isalso rapidly growing larger. Hence it 
has seemed necessary to provide an or- 
ganization for the publication of the best 
of this material under the supervision of 
officers of the University. Last summer 
the Columbia University Press was quietly 
incorporated at Albany, under the “club 
act,” for ‘economic, historic, and literary 
{purposes.” The president of Columbia 
College is, ex-officio, president of the 
board of trustees of the Press, and the 
nine trustees are, presumably, gentle- 
men connected with the University, 
which has authorized the formation of 
the new corporation, although assuming 
no financial risks in its behalf. Besides 
President Low, the first board of man- 
agement is composed of Nicholas Mur- 
ray Butler, dean of the faculty of phi- 
losophy, secretary; Francis B. Crocker, 
professor of electrical engineering; 
George M. Cumming, professor of law, 
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treasurer ; Brander Matthews, professor 

of literature; Richmond Mayo-Smith,2 
professor of political economy; Henry 

F. Osbogn,. *proféssor -ef biology i. 

Thurstoh ‘Peck, ‘professor of Latin; T. 

Mite¢hell Pragdden, M.».; and: Mr; Join. 
B. Pine; a-irustee of the Umivversity © ‘It 

will thus be seen that the several faculties 

and the trustees have each a representa- 

tive in the Press board. An executive 

committee for the transaction of routine 

business will be composed of the officers, 

The board will move with great con- 

servatism at first, and does not expect its ~ 
plans to reach a full degree of develop- 

ment for several years, It will, 1 under- 

stand, assume financial responsibility for 

its ventures, and will invite subscriptions 

and bequests to this end. Its present 

aim is to associate with itself some re- 

putable publishing firm who will manage 

its sales and perhaps conduct its manu- 

facturing department. Important tech- 

nical works, which would not pay ex- 

penses if published in the ordinary way, 

will be undertaken, and the numerous 

periodicals edited wholly or in part by 

the teaching staff of the University may 

be invited to issue from the Press. The 

Press has adopted for its imprint the 

words “Columbia” and “ University 

Press” displayed on either side, sur- 

mounted by a representation of the iron 

crown presented to Columbia (then 

Kings) College by George III., and, 

underneath, the legend “Jz Jztterzs 

libertas.”” Above and below the word 

“Columbia” are the figures 1754 and - 
1893, the dates of the founding of the’ 
College and of the Press respectively.— 

The Dial. 





THE new edition of Euripides’ Alcestis, 
by Mortimer Lamson Earle, Ph.D. (Co- 
lumbia), and Instructor in Greek at Bar- 
nard, ‘s almost ready for publication. 


Mr S. R. CROCKETT, whose. Stickzt 








Minister won such high praise, is about ° 


Notes and Announcements. 


to publish another novel very shortly. It 
bears the engaging, though somewhat 
mysterious, title of Zhe Razders: Being 
Some Passages in the Life of the Faa 
Lord and Earl of Little Egypt. 


Pror. MAX MULLER has received from 
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the King of Siam an offer of sufficient 
funds to guarantee the continuance of 
Lhe Sacred Books of the East. The 
money will be used, in the first place, for 
printing a translation, of the ‘remaining 


~ portions of the Buddhist 7>zpztahe. 


Mr. W,-HALE WHITE is adout’to issue 
a new edition of his translatidn,: written 
in conjunction with Miss Stirling, of 
Spinoza’s Ethic. A long and important 
new preface will be substituted for that 
printed in the first edition. 


A NEw and delightful novel by “ Mark 
Rutherford” will soon be published 
under the title of Catherine Furze. It 
deals with the life and suppressed love of 
a girl ina Midland town about forty years 
ago, and contains, moreover, an inter- 
esting study of an Anglican clergyman. 

Mr. WILLIAM WINTER has in prepar- 
ation a biography of Joseph Jefferson, 
who has long been one of his warm per- 
sonal friends. It will be published by 
the Macmillans in uniform style with his 
Booth book which is just entering upon 
its third edition. 


Mr. HUGH THOMSON has contributed 
eight full-page drawings to the version of 
“The Piper of Hamelin” which Mr. Rob- 
ert Buchanan has made for Mr. Comyns 
_ Carr’s Christmas production at the Com- 
_ edy Theatre. A special edition of the 
poem, with Mr. Hugh Thomson’s illus- 
* trations, will be issued by Mr. William 
Heinemann simultaneously with the first 
performance. 

NEARLY ready for publication, under 
the title Pazu, Pleasure,and A:sthetics, 
is an essay by-Mr. H. R. Marsha!l con- 
cerning the psychology of pain and 
pleasure with special reference to zs- 
thetics. Some parts of the argument 
have already been presented in,the pages 
of Mznd, and the author acknowledges 
special indebtedness to the late Professor 
Croom Robertson for sympathy and en- 
couragement. 


In the new edition of Professor Jebb’s 
essays on Some Aspects of the Greek 
Genzus, that are to be published very 
shortly, Prof. Butcher has withdrawn 
the chapter on “Aristotle’sArt of Poetry,” 
as he intends it to form part of a volume 
of essays on the “ Poetics.” In its place 
is printed a study of “The Dawn of Ro- 
manticism in Greek Poetry,” which will 
appear for the first time. 

A BOOK of nursery rhymes for children 
entitled Szug-Song, has been written by 
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Miss Christina Rossetti, and will be pub. | 
lished in time for Christmas. Those who 
know the luxuriance of fancy and -bril- 
liancy of coloring that characterize such 
of her poems as “ The Goblin Market,” 
and the singing quality of even her most 
minor poems, cannot fail to view this new 
volume with warm interest. 


Dr. ARTHUR GAMGEE has just com- 
pleted the second volume of his text- 
book on “ The Physiological Chemistry 
of the Animal Body,” upon which he has 
been engaged for some years. Like the 
first volume, it is intended to constitute 
an independent and complete treatise, 
dealing with the physiological chemistry 
of the digestive processes. It has been 
the author's constant aim to give the 
reader a full and, so far as possible, inde- 
pendent account of the state of knowl- 
edge on the subjects discussed. 


Mr. J. NORMAN LOCKYER, the author 
of “The Meteoritic Hypothesis,” “The 
Evolution of the Heavens and the Earth,” 
and many other important works, has in 
press a new book, “ The Dawn of Astron- 
omy.” It tells of the days when wonder 
and worship formed the prevailing feature 
in any consideration of the heavenly 
bodies ; and it traces in Egypt and Baby- 
lonia, in China and India, the beginnings 
of the scientific treatment of the subject. 
The numerous illustrations lend another 
feature of interest to this delightful book. 


Mrs. J. R. GREEN’S “ Town Life in the 
Fifteenth Century” is nearly ready. It will 
be of undoubted interest to the general 
reader as well as to the student of polliti- 
cal economy, dealing, as it does, with the 
days when the towns were independent 
communities and centres of political life. 
“There is nothing in England to-day,” 
writes Mrs. Green, “with which we can 
compare the life of a fully enfranchised 
borough of the fifteenth century,... 
a state within a state, boasting of rights 
derived from immemorial custom and of 
later privileges assumed by law.” 

THE widest attention was aroused sev- 
eral years ago by a novel entitled 4 Vii- 
lage Tragedy. Although a little crude, 
perhaps, both in design and execution, it 
was marked by a vigor and _ passion that 
left almost too terrible an effect upon the 
mind of the reader. The story was simple 
enough in outline, but in its utter misery 
and despair it formed a far more powerful 
crusade against the conventions of mod- 
ern society than any number of elaborate 
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treatises. It is good news that its author, 
Katharine Pearson Woods, is engaged 
on another novel, much of the seene of 
which, it is said, is laid in Paris. 

DIANA CIFFORD KIMBER will soon 
publish a text-book on Anatomy and 
Physiology for Nurses. Miss Kimber's 
experience as assistant superintendent in 
both the New York City and the Illinois 
Training School for Nurses has led her 
to feel the need of such a manual and to 
undertake the work. It is designed to 
filla middle place between the text-book 
written for medical students and that for 
use of children in schools. The subject 
is presented in a scientific manner, but 
the technicalities which discourage the 
average student have been, so far as pos- 
sible, avoided. 


A NUMBER Of interesting changes have 
been made in the faculties of the various 
collegesthis year, Atthe Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, Arlo Bates, who 
has written some charming stories and 
verses, has been appointed professor of 
English. D.Despradelle fills the chair of 
Architectural Design, made vacant by the 
death of Professor Eugene Letang; while 
William L. Puffer, Frederick H. Bailey, 
and Charles F. A. Currier, formerly in- 
structors in the departments of Electrical 
Engineering, Mathematics, and History, 
have been made assistant professors. 
Professor Charles H. Levermore goes to 
Adelphi Academy, Brooklyn, and Pro- 
fessor George R. Carpenter to Columbia 
College. 

Mrs. HUuMPHRY WARD’s new book 
has been delayed, unfortunately, by her 
recent attack of rheumatism, but it is 
hoped that she will soon have it ready 
for the press. One of its most interest- 
ing features will be the treatment of the 
heroine. Up to now, Mrs. Ward, like 
Shakespeare, may be said to have given 
us heroes of complex psychological inter- 
est, but no heroines to match in any way 
withthem. In this new book, however, 
there will be a study of a woman which 
is said to rank on the same level as 
those of Robert Elsmere and David 
Grieve. 

THE third volume of the new and com- 
plete edition of Pepys’ Diary in eight vol- 
umes will be published early in December. 
This most delightful of books has en- 
joyed a steady sale ever since its discov- 
ery, and a complete edition of it has been 
eagerly awaited. No matter how closely 
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current literature may seem to engage our 
attention, we are sure, sooner or later, to 
shake ourselves free and to return to this 
garrulous old gossip with renewed en- 
joyment, 


Most people, presumably, have a cer- 
tain interest in the gentle art of love-mak- 
ing, whether it be for the sake of the past, 
the present, or the future. A handbook 
of love, however, is rather a novel idea; 
but Mr. Frederick Greenwood attempts 
to furnish one in Zhe Lovers’ Lexicon. 
It deals with subjects of such vital im- 
portance ascoquetry, jealousy, misunder- 
standings, encouragement, disdain, bash- 
fulness, etc. It isa most complete little 
manual, and is sure to fill a long-felt 
want among those unversed in the mys- 
teries of the art. 


PROFESSOR GOLDWIN SMITH, in issu- 
ing the fourth edition of his now well- 
known work on the Political History of 
the United States, adds a new preface, 
from which we take the following: “ The 
writer cannot send this fourth edition of 
his work to press without specially 
acknowledging the kindness of his Amer- 
ican readers and reviewers, whose recep- 
tion of a book which in some things con- 
travenes cherished traditions is a proof of 
American candor and liberality. Per- 
haps they have discerned, beneath the 
British critic of American history, the 
Anglo-Saxon who, to the Republic which 
he regards as the grandest achievement of 
his race, desires to offer no homage less 
pure or noble than the truth.” 


MACMILLAN & Co, are about to publish 
a revised and enlarged edition of “ Ele- 
mentary Lessons in Steam Machinery and 
the Marine Steam-engine,” by Messrs. 
Langmaid and Gaisford, instructors on 
H. M.S. Britannia. It will be followed 
by other works, constituting a “ Britan- 
nia Science Series.” Among those al- 
ready in hand may be mentioned: “ Phys- 
ics for School Use,” by Mr. F. R. Barrett, 
Mr. A. E. Gibson, the Rev. J. C. P. Al- 
dous, and others; a “‘ Physics Note- Book,” 
by Messrs. Gibson and Aldous; “ Trigo- 
nometry for Practical Men,” by Mr. W. 
W. Lane; and “Geometrical Drawing, 
Perspective, and Mechanical Drawing,” 
by Mr. J. H. Spanton. 


THE essays in the volume which Mac- 
millan & Co. have just published under the 
title ‘‘ Witnesses to the Unseen, and other 
Essays,” have been contributed from time 
to time by Mr. Wilfrid Ward to the Vne- 
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teenth Century, the Contemporary Review, 
and other leading periodicals. They are 
for the most part suggestions towards the 
solution of the probiem, how far our own 
convictions should be influenced by the 
public opinion of our time, as represented 
by it$intellectual leaders. The volume 
of “Letters of Travel,’ which the same 
firm promise, by the late Bishop Phillips 
Brooks, is an informal record of a chapter 
in his life which was always of the great- 
est delight to him, and in it are repre- 
sented many of his most obvious personal 
characteristics. It is a forerunner of the 
fuller biography which is to follow. 


WE are soon to have a work on Mental 
Development in the Child and the Race by 
Professor J. Mark Baldwin of Princeton, 
editor of the Psychological Review and 
author of the Handbook of Psychology, 
etc. This book is to be a contribution 
to genetic and comparative psychology. 
It will deal in detail with the child’s 
mental growth, and with questions con- 
cerning the nature and capacities of the 
animal mind. Special treatment is given 
tothe problem of the origin of the mental 
faculties, such as Attention, Memory, 
Speech, Handwriting. Imitation, Voli- 
tion. Although the book is to be 
mainly scientific in its method and 
results, the author hopes to interest 
teachers of a psychological turn by such 
chapters as “Educational Bearings of 
Imitation,” “ Social Suggestion,” ** Habit 
and Accommodation,” etc. 

TO all those fortunate enough to have 
learned to know Dickens through one of 
the old-fashioned early editions, the 
illustrations seem almost as much a part 
of himas the text. Of late years, how- 
ever, these quaint and delightful pic- 
tures, replete with the very spirit of the 
author, have been completely out of 
print, and it is, therefore, a matter for 
congratulation that Macmillan & Co. are 
about to complete their edition of the 
novelist, giving in all cases accurate re- 
prints of the texts of the first editions, 
accompanied by all the original illustra- 
‘tions. There is also prefixed to each 
volume a short introduction by Charles 
Dickens the younger, giving a history of 
the writing and publication of each book, 
together with a number of interesting 
biographical details. The edition will ve 
completed in 1894. 

The Ethical Library is the -.ame of a 
new series of books, whose _zain purpose 
is-to deal with the mos* rom {ment ques- 
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tions of the inner and outer life, which 
have hitherto been regarded as _ the 
monopoly of the theologian, from the 
point of view and in the spirit of the 
student of philosophy. Though the 
problems which will be discussed are old 
ones, the manner of treatment will be 
comparatively new, inasmuch ,as no doc- 
trinal assumptions will be made with 
which the students of science and philoso. 
phy need find himself out of sympathy, 
The first volume, by Dr. Bernard Bosan- 
quet, entitled Zhe Czwelization of Chris- 
tendom and Other Studies, is now ready; 
early volumes will appear from the pens 
of Mr. Leslie Stephen, Professor A, 
Sidgwick, Mr. David G. ‘Ritchie, Dr. 
Sophie Bryant, and Mr. J. H. Muirhead, 
the editor. The publishers are Messrs. 
Swan Sonnenschein & Co. of London, 
ard simultaneous American editions will 
appear with the New York house of 
Macmillan & Co. 


PROFESSOR FELIX KLEIN, of the Uni- 
versity of Gottingen, after attending the 
Chicago Congress of Mathematics last 
August, delivered a two-weeks course 
of lectures on modern mathematics at 
Evanston, Ill., before members of the 
Congress. These lectures will be pub- 
lished (in English) substantially as they 
were given, with the addition of the in- 
teresting historical sketch of the develop- 
ment of mathematics in Germany during 
the present century (up to the year 1870) 
recently contributed by Professor Klein 
to the work Dze deutschen Universitaten. 
The lectures present, within certain 
limits, a general view of the mos in: 
portant advances that have taker _.ace 
in mathematical thought and _ research 
during the last twenty-five years. Only 
the rare ability, possessed in so eminent 
a degree by Professor Klein, for taking 
hold of the most characteristic features 
of a given subject and presenting it 
vividly to his hearers from various points 
of view, could make it possible to give 
so much in so small a compass. 


THE Jewish quarters, or Ghetios, of 
the large cities have long been a source of 
unfailing interest to those who care for 
the picturesque and romantic side of life, 
but Isaac Zangwill is among the first 0: 
our writers to attempt to grasp the local 
color and atmosphere of this strange col- 
ony, sprung up like some exotic growth 
in the midst of all that is commonplact 
and contivenonal. He shows clearly not 
clone the romance and old-world mys 
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tery, the picturesqueness and vividness 
of coloring, but also the vulgarity, sor- 
didness, and the utter misery that there 
prevail, and that are really all the more 
pathetic because of the nearness of their 
approach to the ludicrous and the 
grotesque. We learned to know the 
“Schnorrer ’—the Jewish beggar or pau- 
per—in Mr. Zangwill’s former books, 
and we are promised a new study of him 
in“ The King of the Schnorrers, and 
Other Grotesques.” 


IN January next the Porffolzo enters its 
twenty-fifth year, and will appear in a 
new form and newly arranged, while re- 
taining the services of Mr. P. G. Hamer- 
ton as its editor. Until now it has issued 
three plates each month; it will, with the 
new year, give four, some of which will, 
as occasion requires, be colored. The 
size of the pages is to be reduced, but not 
the quantity of matter in each number; 
the new page will be of the same size as 
the Gazette des Beaux-Arts; instead of 
twenty-four pages, the number will in 
future be eighty, the price remaining as 
before. Instead ofa collection of articles 
which are more or less brief, and there- 
fore unsatisfactory to writers who care 
for their subjects, each number of the new 
Portfolio will be devoted to a single 
theme, which in certain cases will be 
extended to fill two numbers, and be 
richly and copiously illustrated. The 
following writers have undertaken to 
supply monographs: Mr. P. G. Hamerton 
on “ Rembrandt’s Etchings,” Mr. F. G. 
Stephens on “ Dante G. Rossetti,” Prof. 
A. H. Church on “ Wedgwood,” Mr. C. 
Yhillips on * F. Walker,” the Rev. W. 
K. R. Bedford on “ Malta and the Knights 
Hospitallers,” Mrs. J. Cartwright on 
“Bastien Lepage,” and Mr. W. Arm- 
strong on “ Mr. W. Q. Orchardson.” 

WILLIAM Henry HOWELL, M.D., Fel- 
low in 1882; Ph.D. 1884, Assistant, As- 
sociate and Associate Professor 1884-89 
at Johns Hopkins; Lecturer and Pro- 
fessor in the University of Michigan, 
1889-92 ; Associate Professor of Physi- 
ology, Harvard University, now returns 
to Johns Hopkins to be Professor of 
Physiology. Franklin Paine Mall, M.D., 
recently Professur of Anatomy in the 
University of Chicago, also returns to 
ey Hopkins. Dr. Mall received his 

-D. at the University of Michigan 
1883; studied at Heidelberg 1884; Leip- 
zig 1885-6; became Fellow, Instructor 
and Associate in Pathology at Johns 
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Hopkins 1886-9; and Adjunct Professor 
of Anatomy, Clark University 1889-92. 
John J. Abel, M.D., formerly Professor 
in the University of Michigan, goes to 
Johns Hopkins as Professor of Pharma- 
cology; and Herbert Eveleth Greene, of 
Wells College, becomes Collegiate Pro- 
fessor of English Literature at the Hop- 
kins, 


THE two vacancies at Oxford caused 
by the death of Prof. Jowett have both 
been filled up during the present week. 
Mr. Ingram Bywater, reader in Greek, 
has been given the Regius Professorship, 
and the Fellows of Balliol have sum- 
moned Prof. Edward Caird from Glasgow 
to be their new master. Mr. Bywater, 
we may state, is the author of the standard 
critical edition of the text of the Nico- 
machean Ethics, and a contributor tothe 
great edition of the Scholia on Aristotle, 
which is being published by the Berlin 
Academy. He has also been for many 
years one of the editors of the Journal of 
Philology. The appointment of Mr. By- 
water—writes Zhe London Atheneum— 
to the Professorship of Greek at Oxford 
is creditable to Mr. Gladstone's discern- 
ment, and is a suitable promotion fora 
scholar well worthy to occupy the chair 
of Gaisford. Mr. Bywater has lately been 
at work on the text of the “Poetics.” Itis © 
to be hoped that, the Professor having 
more leisure than the reader, the long 
promised edition of Diogenes Lertius 
may at length see the light. The choice 
of the Fellows of Balliol meets with gen- 
eral approval. Prof. Caird, whose works 
on philosophical and religious subjects 
are well known, isa little beyond the age 
at which heads of houses usually begin 
their reign, but he is more youthful than 
his years indicate, and by training and 
sympathies he is well suited to be the 
Master of Balliol. 

MEssrs. SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & Co., 
of London, has just sent to press an ‘im- 
portant work by Miss Edith Simcox, who 
is best known to the reading public by her 
Natural Law. Itstitle will be Primrtzve 
Civilizations, and its chief concern is to 
sketch the history of ownership and agra- 
rian and economic conditions among , 
ancient Egyptians and _ Babylonians, 
ancient and modern Chinese, and some 
scattered stocks of apparently kindred 
origin. The book is not designed to 
support any particular historic or eco- 
nomic theory, though the evidence it 
brings together does, as a matter of fact, 
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tend to favor the views of a group of 
scholars who—on quite other grounds— 
assume a prehistoric connection between 
the men of China and Babylonia, and of 
Babylonia and Egypt; and it at the same 
time tends to show that the stability of 
these primitive states was not uncon- 
nected with the character of their eco- 
nomic system, which contained some 
fundamentally humane and democratic 
elements. This comparative study of 
their characteristic institutions throws 
curious light on questions of ethno- 
graphic relationship, and deals with such 
questions as marriage, the family, early 
law and custom. 


PROF. JESPERSEN, of Copenhagen, the 
author of Studier over engelske Kasus,— 
which was received last year with much 
welcome at the hands of English philolo- 
gists, and of which Mr. Sweet wrote in 
his “ New English Grammar ” (1892), ‘I 
must specially mention Jespersen’s S¢u- 
dier over engelske Kasus, which is the most 
original and stimulating investigation in 
English grammar that has appeared for 
a long time,”—has in hand an English 
translation and adaptation of his book, 
which is to appear at no distant date with 
Messrs. Swan Sonnenschein & Co. It 
will contain much new matter and English 
illustrations and examples, and the al- 
ready lengthy “Introduction,” which 
contains an extraordinary amount of 
acute reasoning and observation, will be 
still further enlarged. 


Two notable collections of books have 
been received by Cornell University this 
year. First, from agenerous friend of the 
University, who modestly withholds his 
name, the entire private library of the 
late Professor Friedrich Zarncke of the 
University of Leipzig, for forty years the 
editor of the well-known Lzterarisches 
Centralblatt, founded by him in 1850. 
This collection, which is now on its way 
to this country, is estimated to contain 
about 13.000 volumes. It is a remark- 
ably complete working library in the 
departments of Germanic philology and 
literary history; it is especially rich in 
German literature before Luther, and 
contains three very complete special col- 
lections on Goethe, Lessing, and Chris- 
tian Reuter. Second, from Willard 
Fiske, an exceedingly rich collection of 
Dante literature, which he has brought 
together within the past few months. 
Already it numbers over fifteen hundred 
volumes, and includes many rare and 
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costly works. Thus, forexample, it con- 
tains eight fifteenth-century editions of 
the: Divine Comedy, among them the 
excessively rare editio princeps printed 
by Numeister at Foligno in 1472, this 
copy being enriched with numerous ined- 
ited annotations by the poet Luca Pulci, 
It is also rich in translations, commenta- 
ries, and illustrated editions of Dante's 
Works. 


Mr. CHARLES DEXTER ALLEN of Hart- 
ford, the, honorable corresponding secre- 
tary. for the United States of the Ex-Lib- 
ris Society of London, is preparing a work 
upon the subject of American book-plates, 
to be published by Macmillan. The pur- 
pose of the volume is to present all the 
facts possible to collect in relation to the 
book: plates of our country up to the year 
1830. No book on this fascinating but 
somewhat obscure topic has been pub- 
lished, and the attention of the reading 
public has only recently been drawn to it; 
a few magazine articles from the older 
collectors have appeared, which are still 
of undisputed value, but since their date 
further research has brought considerable 
new material to light and much addition- 
al information has been secured. It is 
intended to make the work authoritative 
and complete, and to give to it real 
historical value. Numerous illustrations 
of rare and interesting plates will be 
given; a chapter will be devoted to the 
early American engravers who engraved 
reas Sper sonsi and others to the book-plates 
of colleges, libraries, and societies, book- 
plates of special interest, the American 
collectors and collections, and to kindred 
subjects ; there will be as complete a list 
as it is possible to make of the American 
plates up to the year 1830, in which the 
blazon of the arms of each plate will be 
given, the date and engraver if known, 
and the motto with its translation ; also, 
brief biographical and historical notes will 
be added when the plate by reason of its 
owner or its own execution is of sufficient 
interest to warrant them. A brief bibli- 
ography of articles relating to American 
book plates which have been contributed 
to periodical literature will conclude the 
volume. 

A MOST interesting book soon to be 
published is 7he Study of the Biology of 
Ferns by the Collodion Method, for Ad- 
vanced and Collegiate Students, by Geo. 
F. Atkinson, Ph.B., Associate Professor 
of Cryptogamic Botany, Cornell Univer- 
sity. The book is designed for labora: 
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tory instruction and for reference on the 
‘development and structure of ferns. It 
consists of two Parts: Part I is descrip- 
tive, and deals in full with the life history 
of ferns; Part II deals with methods of 
study. The descriptive portion of the 
work is arranged in seven chapters, six 
chapters being devoted to the lepto- 
sporangiate homosporous Filicinez, and 
one chapter to the Ophioglossee. The 
chapters on the ferns trace in detail the 
development, morphology, and anatomy 
of the gametophytic and sporophytic 
phases. The text is in no sense a com- 
pilation, but is written after a thorough- 
‘going and serious investigation by the 
author, using the collodion method asa 
means of bringing the material under 
contribution, so that in a very large 
measure it is written from nature re- 
vealed by original preparations. One 
unique feature of the work is the result 
of a critical examination by the author 
of the structure of the sporangium in 
the different orders of ferns and the dis- 
persion of the spores. In the light of 
this study it is clearly shown that the 
customary statements regarding the ex- 
tent of the annulus must be modified. 

The one hundred and sixty-three illus- 
trations are all original, from camera- 
lucida sketches, accompanied by a mag- 
nified micrometer, scale, so that the 
reader can at once compute the magnifi- 
cation. All of the illustrations of sec- 
tions are from objects prepared by the 
collodion method, and several of them 
from preparations made by students of 
the author during their ordinary labora- 
tory work. The old method of free- 
hand sectioning rendered it an extremely 
difficult task even for the expert to make 
satisfactory sections of the delicate 
prothalline tissue. The profuse illustra- 
tions of this book, representing as they 
do the entire range of development, the 
chief features of anatomy, and a com- 
prehensive treatment of the structure of 
the sporangia of the different orders, are 
evidence of the comparative ease with 
which students may now, by this method, 
overcome obstacles which heretofore 
have stood in the way. 

From the intermediate position which 
ferns occupy in the plant kingdom their 
life-history presents a generalized view 
of the chief phenomena of plant life, and 
they are therefore admirably adapted 
for studies of the biological aspect of 
botany, and form a suitable introduction 
to this phase of botanical instruction. 
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The book is suited to assist students in 
laboratory classes in successfully tracing 
out the more difficult phases in the de- 
velopment of fern organs. The descrip- 
tive part affords a convenient means of 
reference at any step of the work; while 
the practical part deals with methods, 
the preparation of material, and instruc- 
tions for prosecuting the various phases 
of the investigation, and is to be used as. 
a laboratory guide. By its use, as first 
tested by the author in his own classes, 
the students are enabled to make with 
precision and accuracy permanent micro- 
scopic preparations of all stages of de- 
velopment. Especial success has been 
had in adapting the collodion method to 
the handling of the delicate prothalline 
tissue, the sexual organs and embryo, it 
being better suited to such delicate tis- 
sue than the paraffine method, and the 
preparation of material can be carried 
through in less time and with far less 
trouble. Permanent microscopic sec- 
tions thus made serve the purpose of 
study, for future reference, and if desired 
for class illustration. 

The descriptive part occupies such a 
prominent portion of the book that it 
will commend itself to those who do not 
contemplate the practical study, but de- 
sire in compact form a much fuller 
account of fern history than can be ob- 
tained in ordinary text-books. 


THE first number of the Psychological 
Review will be ready on January Ist, 
1894. The table of contents runs as 
follows: Phzlosophy and Psychology, by 
Prof. George Trumbull Ladd; The 
Case of John Bunyan (1), by Prof. Josiah 
Royce; Studies from the Harvard Psy- 
chological Laboratory (1):—Memory ; The 
Intensifying _Effects of Attention; A 
Psychometric Study of the Psycho- 
physic law; Optical Time-content; A 
Stereoscope without Mirrors or Prisms,” 
by Prof. Hugo Muensterberg. Shorter 
contributions: “ Arithmetic of Smell,” 
by Francis Galton, F.R.S.; “The Psy- 
chology of Infant Language,” by Prof. 
John Dewey; “ Work at the Yale Labor- 
atory,” by Dr. E. W. Scripture. Déscus- 
stons: “ Professor Wundt on the Sense of 
Effort,” by Prof. William James; ‘‘ Mr. 
are Ward on Modern Psychology,” by 
Prof. Charles A. Strong. Psychological 
Literature: ‘Educational,’’ by Prof. 
Nicholas Murray Butler; ‘“ The Nervous 
System,” by H. H. D.; “Aphasia,” by M. 
A. S.; “ Hysteria, Paramnesia,” by W. J.; 
“The Perception of Sight and Color,” 
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by C. L. Franklin, Prof. E. C. Sanford; 
“ Binocular Vision,” by Prof. E. B. Dela- 
barre; “ Experimental,” by Prof. W. L. 


Bryan; H. C. Warren. “Ethical,” by J. 
D.; “Epistemological,” by G.S. F. New 
Books. Notes, 





Reviews. 


A Discourse of the Common Weal of this Realm 
of England. First printed in 1581 and 
commonly attributed to W. S. Edited 
from the MSS. By the late Elizabeth La- 
mond, Girton College. t2mo, pp. Ixxii+ 
208. 


A book like this is a delight to the scholar. 
Every page of the introductions, supple- 
ments, appendices, and notes is as thorough 
and exhaustive as could well be. And it has 
the charm, too, of establishing a distinct 
contention—that the dialogue must have been 
written long before 1581, and is thus not a 
description of England in the time of Shake- 
speare’s youth, or in the time of Elizabeth, as 
it has been supposed to be, but of England 
in the timeof Edward VI. Miss Lamond found 
out that none of the editors of the treatise 
seemed to have been aware of any manuscript 
copies, while there were in fact two, the Bod- 
leian and the Lambarde. The Bodleian (for- 
merly in the possession of the Earl of Jersey) 
was noticed in the Zighth Report of the Royal 
Commission on Historical Manuscripts (Ap- 
pendix, part I, p. 92), but it was not asso- 
ciated at all with the W. S. treatise, as its 
title was somewhat different, and as it bore 
no name. The other manuscript, the Lam- 
barde, is now in the possession of Mr. Lam- 
barde, of Beechmont, Kent, who placed it at 
the disposal of Miss Lamond and Dr. Cun- 
ningham for some time. . . . Miss Lamond 
found the clew to her total reconstruction of 
the ordinary views on the whole matter in 
the note written by William Lambarde in his 
copy of the ‘‘ Dialogue,” which says that he 
himself had ‘‘ long had” his copy, which he 
** caused to be written out in the year 1565,” 
although the book was ‘‘ published in printe 


‘under the Title of a briefe conceipte of Ing- 


lische policie by one W. S. in the yeare 
1581,” and that, as matter of fact, the book 
‘‘was long synce penned by Sr. Thomas 
Smythe (as some say), or Mr. John Hales (as 
others thinke), either in the reigne of H. 8 
or E. the 6.” ‘The question of authorship” 
thus became no longer a ‘‘mere discussion 
of the identity of W. S.,” but had to be “ ex- 
amined afresh with the help of the internal 
evidence furnished by the treatise in its 
earlier form.” 

The discussion of all the internal evidence 
given by the original manuscripts, which pro- 
fessed to be records of an actual conversa- 
tion, led Miss Lamond to the conclusion that 
the treatise was most probably the work of 


Mr. John Hales, himself the original of the 
Knight in the dialogue, who was describing 
the condition of England, as he knew it in 
the autumn of 1549, after his work on the 
Enclosure Commission of 1548, and when the 
people had broken out “partly for enclo- 
sures, and partly for religion, into an open 


and formidable insurrection in most counties, 


in England.” Further, the place of the 
dialogue seems to have been Coventry in 
Warwickshire, and the theoretically most 
important personage in the dialogues seems 
to have been drawn from Latimer, once 
Bishop of Worcester. Evidently, no posi- 
tive conclusion can be drawn as to who W. S, 
was. The most likely person seems to have 
been William Smith, the nephew of Sir 
Thomas Smith, who was recalled from Ire- 
land in 1581, where he had been endeavoring 
to establish his title to his uncle’s estates, 
All this is very important. It must strike 
readers of the W. S. tract that many things 
in it, such as the general discontent of the 
community, are more intelligible when viewed 
as applying to a state of matters earlier 
than the second half of the reign of Eliza- 
beth, and the specific references to the 
change of religious opinion as a cause of 
economic evils, which sometimes seemed 
purely due to the personal equation on the 
part of the ‘‘ Doctor,” become most intelligi- 
ble when connected with the reign of Edward 
VI., which is so remarkable for the progress 
of the Reformation of the English Church. 
On the whole, the dialogue is lit up with sig- 
nificance when taken to refer to the state of 
some of the Midland counties of England in 
1549, the year of publication of 7e First 
Book of Common Prayer, an outcome of the 
Religious Commissions, and the year of the 
Kent rebellion. 

Miss Lamond deserves high praise for the 
careful examination to which she has sub- 
jected several allusions of the dialogues. 
The location of the scene of the dialogue at 
Coventry seems conclusively made out from 
the connection of John Hales with Coventry, 
and the agreement that exists between sev- 
eral matters in the dialogue, relating to the 
decay of the towns owing to guild restric- 
tions and to ‘‘mysteries,’’ and the descrip- 
tions of Dugdale (known as a writer on the 
draining of the Fens and Marshes) in his 
Antiquities of Warwickshire. It satisfies the 
mind, too, to have a close connection be 
tween the well-known sermons of Latimer 
and the W. S. work, and the case for the 
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jdentity of the Doctor and Latimer is well 
made out. : 

All of the manuscripts have their interest, 
some having Marginal notes and an index, 
and others not. Even the W. S. publication 
has an interest through some insertions, 
which are here seen to have an intimate con- 
nection with some suggestions of Bodin, in 
his well-known. Discours sur le rehaussement, 
ede. (1578), about the influence of American 
silver. Everything at all relevant is pre- 
sented in the book, The text follows the 
Lambarde MS. on the whole, but the notes 
give all possible references to the Bodleian 
and the W. S. texts. There is an important 
Appendix to the Introduction, on ‘‘ John 
Hales and the Commission on Enclosures ;” 
Hales’s paper, the ‘‘Causes of Dearth,” is 
reprinted from the original draft in the 
Record Office, and also a draft of one of three 
bills brought into Parliament by Hales on 
“The Decay of Tillage,” and there is also a 
reprint of Zhe defence of John Hales agenst 
certeyn sclaunders and false reaportes made of 
hym, The authors have even given us the 
text of some letters connected with William 
Smith and the Ardes. The scholar will be 
pleased to see a reproduction of Lambarde’s 
note on his copy of the dialogue. The tran- 
scription of the two manuscripts and the 
general collation of the texts must have 
meant no end of diligence and trouble. Of 
course it was already recognized how impor- 
tant the body of opinions put into the mouth 
of the Doctor were for economic theory. 
No student who is fond of tracing the begin- 
nings of modern economic policy and prac- 
tice—indeed, no student of English history 
—can afford to neglect this delightful and 
important book.—W. CALDWELL, in Zhe 
Journal of Political Economy. 


A Year Among the Persians; Impressions as 
to the Life, Character, ahd, Thought of the 
People of Persia, received during Twelve 
Months’ Residence in that Country in the 
Years 1887-8. With Map. By Edward G, 
Browne, M.A., M.B., Fellow of Pembroke 
College, Cambridge, and Lecturer on Per- 
sia to the University of Cambridge; Trans- 
lator of ‘‘ A Traveller’s Narrative Written 
to Illustrate the Episode of the Bab,” and of 
the ‘‘ New History of Mirza ‘ Ali Muham- 
mah the Bab.”” 8vo. Cloth. 594 pp. 
The Orient will ever be a sealed book to 

Western men of active habits, but will ever 
attract the Western thinker. The Oriental 
not only has a tendency to think deeply, but 
his daily life permits him time to think, The 
European, and especially the American, who 
thinks of him as a lazy fellow, but very rarely 
tecalls the fact that the lazy fellow has given 
teligions to all but a small fraction of the 
globe, India and Persia being the two chief 
centres from which the conquering religions 
have proceeded. 


These thoughts spring up while reading a 
somewhat long but never uninteresting ac- 
count of a trip taken by the Lecturer on 
Persia at Cambridge University to the homes 
of a proscribed sect of Persians called the 
Babs. Bab means portal or entrance, and 
the Bab is the living head of the sect through 
whom as through a portal the believer enters 
into the land of right living. Mr. Browne is 
the author of two important works on the 
Babs, one being a translation of a native 
work called ‘‘ A Traveller’s Account Written 
to Illustrate the Episode of the Bab,” and 
the other a History of Babysm, delayed, and 
just printed at the Clarendon Press. In the 
former he gave the sect’s view of the life and 
execution of the first Bab, in the early part 
of the present century. 

Persecution of the followers of the Bab 
caused certain weak brains to attempt the 
death of the Shah then reigning, and the result 
was a cruel pursuit of all the sectaries and a 
small civil war in one of the provinces of 
Persia. Persecution of the Babs has not 
ceased, and it was only because Mr. Browne 
was known as an enthusiast concerning the 
doctrines of the sect that he was able to com- 
municate with such of the sect as remain in 
Persia. His account of the trip might have 
been pared down by omitting much irrelevant 
matter connected with travel in Russia, but 
he is never dull and is a good observer, so 
that while people who have read Eastern 
travels will skip a good deal, the book will 
not lack for readers to whom his descrip- 
tions and troubles by the way are novel. 

What is most interesting to the psycholo- 
gist is the chapter in which he relates his ex- 
perience with opium and his theological dis- 
cussions in Kirman. There he was farthest 
away from Europeans, deepest among Babs 
and other sectarians, nearest in his daily life 
to the life of the Orientals. A physical en- 
thralment owing to a foolhardy trial of opium- 
smoking appears to have been part of the 
matter, but not all; he seems to have also 
experienced a fascination of the Orient, of 
the life in slippers, a life of endless discus- 
sion on philosophical points in a society of 
men who can talk well and think deeply— 
combined with unlimited coffee, tobacco, 
opium, and wine. ‘ 

It is here in Kirman that he exclaims: ‘‘ Is 
there one who dares to maintain that the 
East has lost its wonder, its charm, or its ter- 
ror? Then he knows it not. Or only knows 
that outer crust of commonplace which, 
under the chill influence of Western utilitari- 
anism and practical sense, has skimmed its 
surface.” 

The town in which he learned most about 
Zoroastrians and Mohammedans, Shyites 
and Sunnis, Scheykis, Sufis, and Babys is not 
fit to rival Shiraz, but it believes in itself. 
Chicago might appropriate the Persian dis- 
tich, which says: 
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* % the face of the earth there is no place like 
1r 


man; 
os is the heart of the world, and we are men of 
t. 


Here asharp attack of the eyes befell Mr. 
Browne, which detained him for several 
months, and was the immediate cause of his 
indulgence in opium. ‘‘Judge me not 
harshly, O thou who hast never known sick- 
ness—aye, and fora while partial blindness 
—in a strange land, if in my pain and my 
wakefulness I at length yielded to the voice 
of the tempter and fled for refuge to that 
Most potent, most sovereign, most seductive, 
and most enthralling of masters, opium. 
Unwisely I may have acted in this matter, 
though not as I feel altogether culpably; yet 
to this unwisdom I owe an experience which 
I would not willingly hav@ forfeited, though 
Iam thankful enough that the chain of my 
servitude was snapped ere the last flicker of 
resolution and strenuousness expired in the 
Nirvana of the opium-smoker.” 

Lovers of the Orient and Oriental lore may 
be expected without further notice to read 
this work with zest, but Mr. Browne touches 
a responsive chord in the hearts of all 
book-lovers by his anecdotes of manuscript- 
hunting. His efforts to get rare Persian 
works on the Bab religion were fortunately 
crowned with success; he did not get all he 
hoped, but there were unexpected surprises 
for him. 

His description of the various characters 
who came to visit, to discuss, and it must be 
said to carouse, with him in his house ‘in a 
neglected garden of Kirman is extremely in- 
teresting. There was one fanatic, by pro- 
fession a parcher of peas, who would take 
him aside and say: ‘‘ If you would see Adam, 
I am Adam; if Noah, I am Noah; if Abra- 
ham, I am Abraham; if Moses, I am Moses; 
if Christ, lo, I am Christ.” Considering all 
this as vaporing or wildness, Mr. Brown re- 
torted: ‘‘ Why do you not say at once, ‘I 
am God’?” But the pea-parcher could not 
be shamed by so little. ‘‘ Yes,” he replied, 
“there is naught but He.” 

The pea-parcher makes one think of Tali- 
essin of Wales and of Pantheists, who re- 
gard all things as divine, themselves part of 
the divine whole, and therefore themselves 
part and parcel of all godhead, all past human 
beings, all the future. Mr. Browne is un- 
necessarily severe toward the pea-parcher, 
who was plainly a sad bore. But the pea- 
parcher explained his pesition (if he did 
nothing to condone his blasphemy in Mr. 
Browne’s eyes) by explaining as follows the 
human soul: 

** As one candle is lit from another, so is 
life kindled from life. If the second candle 
should say, ‘I am the first candle,’ it speaks 
truly, for in essence it is indeed that first 
candle which has thrust forth its head from 
another garment.”’ 


Which is one way of looking at hered. 


y. 

The whirl of doctrinal and theological subt- 
leties in which Mr. Browne became involved 
by reason of his queer friends at Kirman was 
enough for the stoutest frame, but he was in 
pain with hiseyes and under the influence of 
opium, Nevertheless, there has rarely been 
printed a more suggestive account of the 
real life of Orientals—sordid enovgh on the 
outside, but full of poetry and religion in 
their mental existence. In one city he meets 
many of the persecuted Guebres or fire- 
worshippers, and he tells us of their present 
condition in Persia. In fine, with the excep- 
tion already mentioned of a little too liberal 
recital of unimportant details of travel, Mr, 
Browne’s ‘‘ Year Among the Persians” calls 
for nothing but praise.—New York 7imes. 


Biblical Essays. By the late J. B. Lightfoot, 
D.D., D.C.L., LL.D., Lord Bishop of Dur- 
ham. Published by the Trustees of the 
Lightfoot Fund. 


Few words‘ are so egregiously abused as 
the honorable title of critic. A critic isa 
judge of the subject which he professes to 
criticise. To be a competent critic a man 
must have first mastered the facts on which 
he is to pronounce judgment; and then he 
must be possessed of a judicial mind, un- 
biassed by passion or prejudice, and endowed 
with a certain fine common-sense which in- 
stinctively discerns the main point at issue. 
In all criticism, and most of all in biblical 
criticism, it is unfortunate that so many 
professed critics have mistaken their vocation. 
Some of them who are capable of patient and 
laborious research, are strangely deficient in 
the faculty of judgment. They magnify the 
details and miss the main point; they are 
often fascinated by novelty ; they love to 
startle ; they are eager to figure i in the réle of 
discoverers. Hence their criticisms are not 
judgments, but speculations; and their con- 
clusions are plausible rather than probable. 
Another class of critics is composed of men 
of sober mind and good sound sense, but de- 
pendent upon others for the facts which they 
undertake critically to estimate. The chief 
defect in their conclusions arises from the 
fact that they are obliged to assume the truth 
of statements which they do not verify for 
themselves. Hence a large amount of incon- 
siderate admission, and consequently of un- 
trustworthy criticism. The noisiest and most 
pernicious class of professed critics is com- 
posed of men of no original research, who 
take everything at second-hand, and whose 
pretended criticisms are simply echoes of 
other men’s opinions. It is critics (?) of this 
sort who have formed and are still forming 
public opinion on the subject of the Sacred 
Scriptures. Naturally they are caught with 
novelties. The newer a theory is, the more 
sure they are to follow it, and the likelier they 
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are to be followed in their own turn by an 
inconsiderate public. It is idle to attempt to 
persuade ourselves that they have done no 
harm. They have done very great harm in- 
deed. The old faith in the Holy Scriptures 
has been generally undermined, and as yet 
no more constructive view has found general 
acceptance. What, then, is a sober-minded 
Christian student to do if he would have right 
views of the Holy Scriptures? Is he to dis- 
card criticism altogether ? That would be ab- 
surd, since it would be simply to discard 
research and to exclude conscientious and 
enlightened judgment from the study of the 
Holy Scriptures. But if biblical criticism 
cannot be ignored, there can at least be a 
wise choice of critics by whom to be in- 
structed, and the only critic who deserves 
trust is a man who brings to a consideration 
of the results of a laborious personal investi- 
gation the intellectual faculties of a well- 
balanced judgment, the clear discrimination 
of acultivated common-sense, and a supreme 
devotion to truth. 

All these qualities, and all of them in the 
highest degree, were united in the late la- 
mented Bishop of Durham. He was a man 
of profound original research. His state- 
ments and appreciations of fact were seldom 
disputed. His judgments were characterized 
by anoble sobriety. His love of truth was 
such as to enable him in his later life to revise 
and partially to abandon a view of one great 
subject which he had found to be inconsistent 
with the results of maturer studies. The late 
Matthew Arnold used to say that German 
criticism, invaluable as it is in the domain of 
research, is lacking in that element of com- 
mon-sense which is indispensable to trust- 
worthiness, and he expressed the opinion 
that when English critics should apply them- 
selves to the same studies, they would reach 
conclusions of more permanent value. In 
Dr. Lightfoot’s case this expectation was 
fulfilled. He equalled the Germans in their 
industry, but he surpassed them in sobriety 
of judgment, and hence, on all the subjects 
of which he wrote, he may be safely followed 
as one of the most trustworthy of critics. 

The present posthumous volume is made 
up in part of essays published during the au- 
thor’s lifetime ; but about two thirds of it 
are printed from his ‘‘ Lecture Notes” on va- 
rious subjects. And what ‘‘ Notes” thev are ! 
Compare, for instance, the delightful essay 
on “ The Internal Evidence of the Authen- 
ticity and Genuineness of the Gospel Accord- 
ing to St. John,” which was first printed in 
the Expositor in the early months of 1890, 
with the ‘‘ Lecture Notes” on the same sub- 
ject, which are now published for the first 
time. In the former we find all the evidence 
that could well be condensed into a magazine 
article of forty-five pages; but in the “‘ Notes” 
we have seventy-five pages of matter in a 
much more compact form, which may per- 
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haps be even more profitable to the student 
than a more elaborate treatise would be, 

For here we have simply the statement of 
the points to be otserved and of the consid- 
erations to be severally applied to them, all 
in the briefest form, though with abundant 
references, so that, in following these out- 
lines, the student may enjoy the satisfaction 
of personal research, while the convincing 
evidences of the argument will be conspicu- 
ously clear to the less learned reader. We 
do not know and cannot guess how much the 
public is indebted to the careful work of Dr. 
Hort. Bishop Lightfoot was possessed of a 
retentive memory, and in lecturing he was 
able to trust to brief outlines which it has 
been necessary for Dr. Hort to fillup. He 
modestly says that ‘‘in places the Bishop’s 
meaning will have been obscurely expressed, 
if not entirely missed.” We cannot believe 
that it has ever been ‘‘ entirely missed,” and 
most assuredly it has nowhere been ‘‘ ob- 
scurely expressed.”’ The adjective with which 
we would qualify a general description of 
these most instructive lecture notes is /umi- 
nous. 

An adequate review of the twelve topics 
which are treated in this volume would oc- 
cupy more space than we have at command. 
An analysis of any of them, and especially of 
any one that is printed from lecture notes, 
woutd require a transcription of a large part 
of its contents. We must therefore conclude 
this notice, for it is nothing more, with an 
earnest commendation of the volume to all 
students and clergymen—7%e Church Stan- 
dard. 


A Dictionary of Birds. By Alfred Newton, 
assisted by Hans Gadow, with contributions 
from Richard Lydekker, B.A., F.G.S.; 
Charles S. Roy, M.A., F.R.S.; and Robert 
W. Shufeldt, M.D. 8vo. Parts I. (A—Ga) 
and Il. (Ga—Moa). 1893. 

It is safe to say that this work, which, when 
completed, will form an octavo volume of 
about 1000 pages, profusely illustrated, will 
prove the most useful single volume ever pub- 
lished on ornithology. It is made up largely 
of articles contributed by Prof. Newton to 
the ninth edition of the ‘‘ Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica,” but many of them have been recast, 
and all brought down to date. With these 
have been incorporated a large number writ- 
ten expressly for the present work, including 
apparently all the anatomical matter. This 
has been mainly prepared by Dr. Gadow, for 
which part of the work Prof. Newton could 
hardly have selected a more competent and 
trustworthy collaborator. The principal au- 
thor, in defining the scope of the work, warns 
the reader that he “ will not find [in the ‘ Dic- 
tionary ’] a complete treatise on ornithology, 
any more than an attempt to include in it all 
the names under which birds, even the com- 
monest, are known.” Taking, as already stat- 
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ed, the ornithological articles contributed to 
the last edition of the ‘‘ Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica” as a foundation, the author has “‘ tried, 
first, to modify them into something like con- 
tinuity, so far as an alphabetical arrangement 
will admit, and, next, to supplement them 
by the intercalation of a greater number, be 
they short or long, to serve the same end.” 
In the difficult task of choosing subjects for 
additional articles, one of the main purposes 
has been to supply information known to the 
author (from inquiries often made of him) to 
be greatly needed. In order to keep the size 
of the volume within reasonable bounds, a 
large number of bird-names compounded, 
mostly of ate years, by writers on ornithol- 
ogy, have been omitted, ‘‘ since their mean- 
ing, if they have one that is definite, is at 
once made evident.” For the same reason 
many local names, even those of British 
birds, have been excluded. 

The volume is not, however, as its name 
might seem to imply, merely a dictionary of 
bird names : it covers the whole field of orni- 
thology, including, in addition to the bird 
names, the anatomy of birds, their classifica- 
tion, their geographical distribution, their 
geological history, and much matter that is 
purely biographical. As regards method of 
treatment, birds are introduced, with few ex- 
ceptions, only under their English names, 
either as species or as groups ; the namesare 
treated historically as to how and when first 
used, and their etymology and the cognate 
words in other languages are given. The 
birds themselves are defined as regards their 
relationships, structure, and distinctive traits; 
the space devoted to the different species or 
groups varying in extent, according to the 
requirements of the case, from a few lines to 
many pages. The technical names of the 
higher groups employed by different system- 
atists, from Linnzus down, are also defined 
and explained. Such general subjects as ex- 
termination, migration, geographical distri- 
bution, mimicry, eggs, feathers, color, embry- 
ology, etc., are treated at some length, a 
careful summary being given of our present 
knowledge of each. 

The topics thus far enumerated are, with 
few exceptions, treated by Prof. Newton. Mr. 
Lydekker, however, contributes the article on 
fossil birds, and Prof. Joy that on flight, 
while, as already said, nearly all of the ana- 
tomical matter is by Dr. Gadow, inclusive of 
the articles on color, feathers, and embry- 
ology. The principal parts of the skeleton 
and of the external anatomy, as well as the 
various organs of the body, are made the sub- 
jects of separate articles, and a large number 
of the anatomical terms employed in orni- 
thology are separately defined. The task 
could not have fallen into better hands. Prof. 
Newton is not only everywhere recognized as 
one of the leading ornithologists of the world, 
but is especially fitted for the philological 
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part of the work by his classical training and 
his antiquarian predilections, while his natu. 
ral conservatism renders him a more than 
usually safe guide as regards the taxonomic 
and theoretical phases of the subject. . . , 
The abundance and excellent character of 
the illustrations form a prominent and im. 
portant feature of the work. Full-length 


figures are given of one or more species of 


all the leading groups, and a large number of 
others illustrative of the internal and external 
structure. The latter are mainly accredited 
copies of Swainson’s admirable figures, al- 
most unequalled for accuracy and artistic’ 
finish, from his well-known ‘*Classification of 
Birds,” published in 1836-37. 

We are, of course, judging the ‘‘Dictionary” 
by its first two parts (pp. 1-576), but there is 
no reason to suppose that the second half 
will prove inferior to the first. Hence we 
can commend the work as containing the 
greatest amount of thoroughly trustworthy 
ornithological information hitherto embraced 
between the covers of a single volume. It is 
thus truly a vade-mecum for the general reader 
or the bird-lover, whether simply an amateur 
or a professional ornithologist ; for the for- 
mer it will prove entertaining and instructive, 
while it will serve the latter as a handy refer- 
ence volume on a thousand and one abstruse 
points, whether philological or ornithological. 
Prof. Newton’s style, if at times a little in- 
volved, is singularly attractive and pleasing, 
while Dr. Gadow’s is concise, direct, and clear, 
An index, at least to the technical names, 
will prove so essential to the convenient use 
of the volume that we can hardly suppose 
that such an important feature will be omit- 
ted.— Zhe Nation, 


Poems. By William Watson. New edition, 
revised and rearranged, with additions and 
new photogravure portrait. 


A critic in the Atlantic Monthly puts 
the question, ‘‘ With what class of singers 
shall Mr. Watson be placed?” and answers 
his own query by saying that he has won his 
distinctive place by his .poetical criticism of 
poetry. The best prose criticism of poetry 
falls far short of the criticism which is poetry 
itself, and there is immense satisfaction in 
finding this critical gift so charmingly exer- 
cised as in the poems which lead one to say, 
‘‘ Here is the distinctive thing ; this is Wat- 
son.” The ‘‘Lachryme Musarum,” which 
is the threnody on Tennyson, is described as 
‘* falling very little below the great master- 
pieces of English elegiac verse, and in eleva- 
tion and stately fitness of rhythm and phrase 
it possesses strong elements of endurance.” 
As to his other poems, the ‘‘ Poems on 
Poets” exhibit a compact mass of clear and 
felicitous criticism, while the rest possess 


‘ qualities not common in these days and 


meriting hearty praise. ‘‘ His work is always 
the expression of a definite thought ;” his 
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quatrains show the writer’s individuality as 
clearly as the criticisms of poetry, and no- 
where will the young verse-writer find ‘‘a 
stronger group of fifty quatrains from the 
same pen,” while his songs of love, of life 
and death have the “‘ true lyric note, the music 
of a song that is sung from the heart.” 

Mr. Watson in many points suggests Mr. 
Matthew Arnold. He displays the same un- 
rest and unresentful discontent, the same 
sincere attempt to see life as a connected 
whole and the same pervading sanity of view. 
The writer in the A¢/aniic, in concluding his 
very appreciative and sympathetic notice, 
sums up with the words: ‘‘ Let us give him 
the praise due to gravity and soberness of 
thought ; to a certain solemn beauty of ex- 
pression ; to cultivated reflection ; to a spirit 
simple in itself, but drawn somewhat to the 
tension of the modern note, and rendered 
complex under protest and by stress of circum- 
stances. Beyond this, and most confidently, 
let us commend him to those who know and 
love their poets. Next to the poets them- 
selves, there is hardly a power more satisfy- 
ing than that of such lines about poetry as 
Mr. Watson has written. Few have ventured 
to attempt the task he has wrought so well 
as to have won for himself, where poetry is 
concerned, the rare title of a poet.” 

The N. Y. 7ribune ascribes the popularity 
of Watson to the ‘* grace of his verse, with its 
color, picturesqueness, and smoothness, while 
it has also truth and a kind of rhetorical 
beauty,” and, like the critic of the Atlantic 
Monthly, finds his strongest claim to fame 
in his poetic criticism. ‘‘In one class of 
verse Mr. Watson’s command of figurative 
expression is such as to warrant the candidat- 
ure for the laureateship which he has as- 
sumed. His most brilliant faculty, one less 
creative than critical, is for throwing into 
poetic phrases the thoughts germinated in 
contact with another mind, and accordingly 
his best poems are his elegies and addresses. 
He has understood Wordsworth, Landor, 
Tennyson, Shelley, Lamb, and Coleridge, 
and he has written of them well on the whole. 
‘Wordsworth’s Grave’ is a vastly overrated 
poem, but it is nevertheless an admirable 
literary criticism inrhyme. There is a realiy 
exquisite characterization of Shelley in the 
poem written for the latter’s centenary.” 
The Boston Daily Traveller writes : “ Prose 
is to-day the language of statement, poetry 
of expression. The narrative and the drama, 
which give pictures of external life, are be- 
ginning to be no longer seriously undertaken 
in verse, and poets are driven back on those 
inner emotional experiences which cannot 
be stated, yet must be expressed. 

“William Watson, the young English 
singer, is happy in recognizing this tendency. 
With the exception of one long fantasia, per- 
haps writtén in early youth, he limits himself 
to subjects and forms which his age still 


gladly accepts. He sings his own moods, his 
love, his unhappiness, his delight in poetry, 
the art beautiful and wise. These moods 
are refined and idealized to the utmost, but 
never falsified by the colors of fancy. He is 
brief yet full ; rich without exuberance; elab- 
orate though not labored; grave but not 
heavy in his iambic movement; a Landor or 
a Gray come to life, with a flush of modern 
feeling mantling through their marble-like 
classicism. 

‘When the first trembling delight in read- 
ing Watson is over, and that demon of anal- 
ysis which plagues us so begins to dissect 
the spell, we see that he well deserves the 
title of ‘the poet of poetry’ which has been 
given him. It is not so much because of the 
nice precision of his own art, although this 
reveals a great expenditure of serious thought 
assisting an inborn genius for cadence and 
phrase. It is the amount of poetry which he 
has written about other poets. Most young 
singers, even when truly inspired, uncon- 
sciously imitate the masters of song. But 
Watson has come before the public at a riper 
stage. He pays to the great poets the hom- 
age of interpretation rather than the flattery 
of imitation. The soul of a Shelley, or a 
Wordsworth, or a Tennyson becomes a sub- 
ject as appropriate to his art as any other 
beautiful object in the universe. Were it not 
that in his tributes to these poets he reveals 
himself as fully as his authors, such subject- 
matter might be taken as a mark of second- 
rateness; since criticism is less than creation. 
But with the addresses of Ben Jonson and 
Milton to Shakespeare in mind, and Shelley’s 
‘ Adonais,’ we cannot disparage the elegies 
of Watson, fully equal to these in insight and 
love. 

‘*It is, however, the record in verse of his 
own spiritual experiences that has brought 
Watson a belated fame. His nobly patriotic 
sonnets offer some trace of those communal 
aspirations prevalent to-day among our finest 
representative thinkers. But the man is 
essentially a solitaire, subjective and intense. 
His mission is to reveal the finer secrets of 
the soul. This he does in the inspired verses 
of ‘ The Glimpse,’ ‘ The Fugitive Ideal,’ and 
‘Thy Voice from Inmost Dreamland Calls.’ 
Still finer expression, if possible, is attained 
in the ‘Epigrams’—austere quatrains which 
glow with beauty of perfectly matched feel- 
ing and form—enduringly exquisite as roses 
blown into bulbs of glass. One must go 
back again to Ben Jonson to find his equal as 
an epigrammatist. Scarely one of our more 
recent poets has possessed in similar degree 
that union of intellectual vigor and lucid ex- 
pression which is indispensable to this kind 
of writing. In fact, a prosaic substratum, a 
sort of elevated matter-of-factness, is a con- 
spicuous quality in Watson. Popularity may 
sway back and forth about those poems 
(such as his ‘ Sketch of a Political Character ’) 
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in which this quality predominates. But 
there can be no doubt of the permanent fame 
of epigrams like ‘The Cathedral Spire’ or 
‘Think Not Thy Wisdom Can Illume Away,’ 
in which it is rarefied by supreme imagina- 
tion. 

‘* Though a harmonist more than a melod- 
ist, Watson’s purely lyrical poems have a 
transcendent peaceful music like the gentle 
rocking of the sea. Occasionally he breaks 
into quicker measures. ‘The Lute Player,’ 
‘Song,’ and ‘In the Night’ give proof of a 
versatile ear. In ‘England to Ireland’ he 
handles with power a Moore-like anapestic 
metre. 

‘* This new edition adds the ‘ Vita Nuova’ 
and a portrait of the author, the face in demi- 
profile of a man of thirty-five, strikingly 
similar to the masks of Dante. Lovers of 
poise, felicity, and beauty will find this vol- 
ume worth its weight in gold. It stirs one 
anew to those ecstasies of emotion without 
which this life, however well regulated by 
reason, becomes a dull round of arid pleas- 
ure and vexatious pains.” 


Cornelit Taciti Dialogus de Oratoribus. A 
Revised Text, with Introductory Essays 
and Critical and Explanatory Notes. By 
W. Peterson. 


Mr. Peterson has published an edition of 
the Dialogus in which, while including and 
summing up the results of all previous in- 
quiry, he has made valuable contributions of 
his own to the reconstruction and the eluci- 
dation of the text. It is unfortunate that a 
cloud of suspicion should hang over the 
authorship of the treatise, and certainty in 
the matter is perhaps unattainable with our 
present means of information ; but we can- 
not help feeling, with Mr. Peterson, that 
“there seem to be data enough, in spite of 
difficulties which need not be ignored, for 
a pretty confident acceptance of the tradi- 
tional view.” Mr. Peterson dwells on the 
converging probabilities which point to Taci- 
tus as the author, shows at what point of 
Tacitus’ life he might well have turned out 
just such a piece of work, and insists that the 
style may quite well and naturally be the 
style of that man at that time. Yet the 
theory which attributed the authorship 
of the Dialogus to Quintilian is not so 
dead that it can be overlooked; and the 
present editor has taken a good deal cf 
trouble in meeting the arguments, chiefly 
based on language, by which Novak has 
sought to revive it. Andresen, on grounds 
both of apparent date and actual style, has 
endeavored to show it impossible that Taci- 
tus should have written the book; but he 
does not, as we understand him, go on to find 
an author for it. Mr. Peterson makes out a 
good case for rejecting both of these cognate 
views. If the choice of words and the turn 
of phrase in the Dia/ogus remind us often of 


the Justitutio Oratoria, they also recall again 
and again the Tacitus of the Histories and the 
Annals ; and the verdicts found in the /ns¢j- 
tutio and the Dialogus do not always coin- 
cide. 

‘*For example, there is a slight difference 
in their estimate of the proemia of Mapalla 
Corvinus, Vibius Crispus is spoken of with 
more appreciation by Quintilian than by 
Tacitus, and Saleius Bassus is credited with 
a higher degree of poetic perfection by the 
latter thari by the former.” 

On Lucan, too, perhaps, there was a dif- 
ference of opinion. The style of the Dia- 
logue, says Mr. Peterson, is what might have 
been expected of a young man (p. xlvii). 
Much, therefore, depends on showing that it 
was written, or at least might have been 
written, at a date which would leave Tacitus 
still young; and Mr. Peterson, taking the 
end of A.D. 74 as the most probabled ate 
for the historical groundwork of the treatise, 
feels forced to infer that it was composed 
during the good years of Domitian’s reign, 
about 84-5. His argument, though not per- 
fectly conclusive, attains a high degree of 
probability. The commentary is very full, 
and evades no sort of difficulty. So much 
of the needful help in interpretation is given 
in the well-arranged essay on the ‘‘ Sub- 
stance and Scheme of the Dialogue ” that 
there is plenty of room left in the notes 
for the discussion of difficult passages, and 
for the adducing of parallel words and 
thoughts from Cicero or Quintilian or Ta- 
citus himself. That this should be done 
with thoroughness, as Mr. Peterson has done 
it, is desirable in connection with the prob- 
lem of authorship, but it will also yield a 
good deal of purely meditative pleasure to 
ripe scholars. — Zhe Academy. 


The English Religious Drama. By Katha- 

rine Lee Bates. 12mo. pp. 254. 

‘‘The English miracle plays,” said James 
Russell Lowell, ‘‘are dull beyond what is 
permitted even by the most hardened charity, 
and there is nothing dramatic in them except 
that they are in the form of dialogue.’’ With 
this severe judgment perhaps not all will 
agree who have studied these early plays or 
have been charmed by Lowell’s own intro- 
duction to ‘‘ The Old English Dramatists.” 
The little that he says about the beginnings 
of our stage, and the interest which he 
arouses, in the miracle plays, in spite of his 
own words against them, may in fact have led 
many to wish he had said more on the subject. 
It is likely enough, moreover, that the pub- 
lication in 1892 of his lectures on the older 
drama may have contributed much to draw- 
ing attention to the early English religious 
plays. Atall events. considerable attention 
has of late been paid to the history of the 
childhood days of England’s drama. a proof 
of which is the present book from the pen of 
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a Wellesley College professor, which will 
doubtless add something more to the interest 
felt in the first dramatic attempts in our lan- 
guage. 

The book is the outgrowth of “a brief 
course of lectures delivered in the Summer 
School of Colorado Springs, July 1893.” It 
presents in readable form the familiar though 
somewhat scattered material on the subject 
of the English religious drama. The fourth 
chapter —a lecture on the sources of the 
Miracle and Mystery plays—is well designed, 
and gives what seems to be a fair estimate 
of these primitive stage productions and 
their importance. 

The introductory chapters consist of a 
brief sketch or historical outline of the growth 
of the Latin liturgical drama, Saint Plays, 
and Passion Plays, and form an appropriate 
preface to the Miracle Plays. The four great 
English miracle groups, the York, Chester, 
Towneley, and Coventry cycles of plays, 
are discussed with some detail. Interesting 
reading is made of what might otherwise 
have been a wearisome list or series of 
names. The Cornish cycle of Keltic plays 
also receives consideration, and the few re- 
maining minor groups or isolated pageants 
are not overlooked. There is evidence of 
familiarity with the literature on the subject, 
and the indebtedness to Ten Brink, Symonds, 
Pollard, and Lucy Toulmin Smith, though ob- 
vious enough, is often enough acknowledged. 

In dealing with the Moralities in the clos- 
ing chapter, the author expresses the com- 
mon opinion that ‘‘the very word is like a 
yawn.” A useful bibliographical Appendix, 
which acknowledges obligations to Stod- 
dard’s well-known contribution, concludes 
the book. The volume is worth an index, 
which, however, is wanting. 

The originality ‘of the work may be said 
to consist rather in its presentation of ma- 
terial than in the newness of matter con- 
tributed ; it will doubtless have the merit of 
attracting students to an interesting field for 
research. The book is marked also by aclear- 
ness of arrangement of facts, and by enough 
of the imaginative and suggestive element 
to make it pleasant reading.— PROFESSOR A. 
V. WILLIAMS JACKSON, Columdia College. 


History of South Africa, Vol. IV.: From 
the Foundation of the European Settle- 
ment to Our Own Times (1834-54). By 
George McCall Theal of the Colonial 
Civil Service. 

It is with great sympathy and much regret 
that we read in the prefatory note to the 
fourth volume of Mr. G. McCall Theal’s 
History of South Africa of the severe mis- 
fortune he sustained last year. In February 
1892, afte. three volumes had appeared, the 
whole of his completed MS. and all his notes 
and memorandum, except those for the years 
1834-40, having been destroyed by fire, he 


had to abandon his intention of keeping the 
history of the Cape Colony separate from 
that of the States founded by emigrant 
farmers, and the volume now before us rep- 
resents his earlier history of the Boers, 
which was nearly out of print, revised and 
with the history of the Cape Colony from 
1834-1848 added to and incorporated in it. 
It includes the stories of the Sixth and 
Seventh Kaffir Wars, the end of Sir‘Ben- 
jamin D’Urban’s Governorship, and the 
careers of his successors, Napier, Maitland, 
and Pottinger. 

For obvious reasons the history of South 
Africa is specially interesting at the present 
moment, and the reasons which make the 
subject interesting also render it hard to 
discuss the problems of the past without 
using language which might be misinter- 
preted as referring to the controversies of 
the present. On one point, however, we 
think there can be no doubt, that the courage 
of the emigrant farmers and early pioneers, 
who carried civilization into Natal and into 
the territory north of the Orange, was most 
remarkable. Passage after passage of this 
History of South Africa might be quoted to 
show the bravery with which they fought. 
. . . Mere bands of lawless ruffians these 
men certainly were not, though in the con- 
flict between white and colored races oppor- 
tunities must arise for lawlessness of every 
kind. Be that as it may, it is impossible 
nowadays to conjecture what happiness or 
what misery might have been the fate of 
South Africa if no white men had found their 
way into it, and great thanks are due to Mr. 
McCall Theal for the persevering industry 
with which he undertook the great task that 
an accident has forbidden his completing in 
the manner he had hoped. If there is one 
lesson which is more necessary than another 
at the present time, it is the advisability of 
not jumping at conclusions about colonial 
questions without very fully and very care- 
fully examining the evidence on both sides. 
No one can read Mr. McCall Theal’s History 
of South Africa without realizing that prob- 
blems, which may look very simple by the 
time they reach England, and in the shape 
in which they are laid before the public, may 
present unspeakable difficulties and infinite 
complications to the people who have to deal 
with them on the spot or as officials with 
confidential information in their possession. 
It is, perhaps, hardly necessary to add, that 
the period covered by this volume was an 
eventful one, including, as it did, the estab- 
lishment of a Colonial Government in Natal 
and the establishment and subsequent aban- 
donment of the Orange River Sovereignty ; 
but we must draw special attention to the 
capital index and list of authorities which 
will make Mr. McCall Theal’s book particu- 
larly valuable for purposes of reference. 
—The Literary World. 
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Inigo Jones and Wren; or, The Rise and De- 
cline of Modern Architecture in England. 
This is the somewhat extensive title of a 

work in which that brilliant and incisive writer, 

W. J. Loftie, argues in favor of a revival of 

what he calls the Palladian style. This style, 

originated by Andrew Palladio and practised 
by him in Italy in the sixteenth century, had 
as its distinctive quality a dependence on 
proportion and not on ornament for the 
attainment of beauty. It was introduced 
into England by Inigo Jones, Christopher 

Wren, and others who adopted Palladio’s 

plans, and marked out felicitous modifica- 

tions of his forms and details. Palladian ar- 
chitecture is therefore a more inclusive term 

than ‘“‘ Queen Anne,” and Mr. Loftie, after a 

chapter on the decay of Gothic, shows how 

jit came in as a natural development after 

Elizabethan architecture. He traces the be- 

ginnings of Palladian, discusses in successive 

chapters the chief works of Jones and Wren, 
has a chapter on Wren’s churches, and in 
conclusion considers the work of the succes- 
sors of Wren, in whose hands the style has 
become debased till we haye arrived at what 

Mr. Loftie calls ‘‘ the reign of stucco;” and 

what ambitious young architects speak of as 

‘the New Gothic.” Mr. Loftie does not 

address himself to architects, by the way, al- 

though almost any architect ought to derive 
benefit from his criticisms. He speaks pri- 
marily to the amateur, to the man with 
money who wants to build and who has not 
yet got knowledge or inherent taste enough 
to know that beauty can never be laid on a 
building from the outside by the addition of 
superficial ornament, but must reside in the 
very elements of construction—in propor- 
tion, harmony, and general effects. There is 
need enough, Heaven knows, for such a book 
as this here in America, where style in ar- 
chitecture is in a chaotic condition, and where 
the tendency toward “‘ constructive engineer- 
ing” has not yet reached the stage where 
the artisttc and the useful are seen in their 
last essence to be one. Mr. Loftie has 
studiously avoided technical terms as far as 
possible, and his argument will appeal to all 
who desire a sound comprehension of the 
true principles of architectural art. The 
book is handsomely and generously illus- 
trated with fifty full-page plates, showing ex- 
amples of some of the most beautiful and 
characteristic architecture in England. Some 
of these are from rare prints and other re- 
mote sources, and others are from photo- 
graphs. They afford excellent means for 
comparative study, and amply vindicate Mr. 
Loftie’s argument.— 7he Beacon. 


A Wild Sheep Chase: Notes of a Little Phil- 
osophic Journey in, Corsica. Translated 
from the French of Emile Bergerat. IIlus- 


trated. 
The mouffion, according to Webster, is 
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‘fan animal of the sheep kind (caprovis musi. 
mon), inhabiting the mountains of Sardinia, 
etc. Its horns are very large, with a trian. 
gular base and rounded angles. It is sup- 
posed to be the original of the domestic 
sheep.” Now the mouffion is much sought 
after by ambitious sportsmen, because of its 
rarity and its extreme agility, both of which 
qualities combine to render its capture a mat- 
ter of extreme difficulty. So it happened that 
in the late summer of 1887 Prince Roland 
Bonaparte, with his secretary, M. Vincent 
Bonnaud, and that brilliant Parisian writer, 
{mile Bergerat, set forth for Corsica in pur- 
suit of moufflon, on a journey which, accord- 
ing to its historian, turned out to be 4 Wild 
Sheep Chase. The history has now been 
translated into English and published in fine 
style, with reproductions of the original illus- 
trations, The members of this enterprising 
expedition did not find any mouffion, though 
they got very ‘‘ warm” in their search, but 
they did learn about everything that there 
was to learn concerning Corsica and its pe- 
culiar inhabitants, and all this Monsieur Ber- 
gerat has set down with abundance of Gallic 
wit and humor. They traversed the island 
from Ajaccio to Bastia and from Calvi to 
Bonifacio; they studied the vendetta in its 
native lair, and were on familiar terms with 
bandits; they found out what Corsican hos- 
pitality meant, and they experienced the ter- 
rors of Corsican cookery at a Corsican inn; 
they heard marvellous tales and legends, saw 
grand and unique scenery, visited museums 
and colleges, tombs and temples, and looked 
into the maws of volcanoes. The volume has 
a flavor quite different from that of the con- 
ventional guide-book, and one can probably 
learn more from it about Corsica in an hour 
than one could pick up in a sojourn of a week 
or two at Ajaccio or Porte Vecchio, the usual 
harboring-places of foreign tourists. The 
translation is animated. . ... The _ illustra- 
tions are gracefully wrought and very ex- 
pressive.— Zhe Beacon. 


A Text-Book of Physiology. By Michael Fos- 
ter, M.A., M.D., LL.D., F.R.S., Professor 
of Physiology in the University of Cam- 
bridge, and Fellow of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. With Illustrations. Part I, re- 
vised. 

Dr. Michael Foster’s ‘‘ Text-Book of Physi- 
ology” is at present undergoing its sixth 
revision. Parts I, IV, and V, treating re- 
spectively of the blood, the tissues of move- 
ment, and the vascular mechanism; the 
senses and reproduction ; the chemical basis 
of the animal body, have already appeared. 
The other parts, on digestion, respiration, 
and the central nervous system, will appear 
shortly. From its first issue as a single oc- 
tavo volume of moderate size in 1876, it has 
so grown that each of the five parts is, in this 
sixth edition, nearly as large as the entire 
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original work. From the beginning it was 
recognized as a masterpiece, and at once 
took a prominent place among text-books of 
physiology, and, to our shame, found also a 
prominent place among pirated works. All 
those who labored so long and assiduously 
for international copyright will be rejoiced to 
know that this edition is copyrighted under 
thenew law. If one seeks for the reason of 
the high estimate in which this work is held 
on both sides of the Atlantic, by the most 
advanced students as well as by general read- 
ers, it may be found in the simplicity and 
beauty of the style, in the lack of personal 
prejudice on the part of the author, in his 
thorough familiarity with the progress of 
physiological knowledge, and in the rare 
judgment with which purely hypothetical 
ideas and those founded on sufficient evi- 
dence are discriminated. The work is, 
therefore, a most admirable guide to physio- 
logical progress as well as general physio- 
logical knowledge. The rapidity in the 
growth of physiological knowledge and the 
thoroughness of the revision of this edition 
are indicated by nearly 500 additional pages, 
as compared with the corresponding parts 
of the fifth edition. The feeling of confi- 
dence inspired by the work is also enhanced 
by the fact that, under the author’s inspiring 
guidance, students have arisen who, in cer- 
tain fields, have outstripped their master, and 
he has secured their co-operation in making 
the work, as just revised, a truly great trea- 
tise— Zhe Nation, 


The Delectable Duchy. By “ Q.” 


The sprightly ‘‘Q” here strikes a new 
vein, and in conducting us through 7e De- 
lectable Duchy of his fancy gives several re- 
markable pictures of Cornwall, its life, scen- 
ery, and manners. But he does something 
more than this: not infrequently he touches 
the imagination with a bit of quaint fan- 
tasy, the like of which is all too rare and the 
quality of which seldom is equalled, unless it 
be in some of those delicious French Contes 
which, being read generally in translation, 
are bereft of their finest flavor ere we can 
taste them. 

“Q’s” sketches have the unmistakable 
thumb-mark of the artist; they possess what 
painters call atmosphere, and are worked out 
with due regard to color values. In such a 
study, for example, as that called ‘‘ When 
the Sap Rose,” there is a quality of freshness 
and a delicate perception, which we have 
not for a long while seen in an English 
sketch. The old van jolting along the edge 
of the downs ; the Registrar of births, deaths, 
and marriages, who was genial, notwith- 
Standing his tight boots, and who, when he 
got out. to walk, found that the road dipped 
too steeply for these same boots ; the mad 
duet between a thrush and a chaffinch down 
where the brook ran: ‘‘Cheer up, cheer up, 
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Queen!” ‘‘Clip, clip, clip, and kiss me— 
Sweet!” It is something more than descrip- 
tion—rather portrayal. And then the old 
Registrar, cutting his twig of sycamore, and 
sitting himself down ona barked log to make 
a whistle as he used to do in boyhood ; tap- 
ping the bark gently with the handle of his 
pocket-knife, his face the while taking on the 
hues of youth despite his side-whiskers and 
his hastily shaven chin, it is altogether de- 
lightful. One smells the breath of the 
spring and hears the sap rising—or, if one 
doesn’t, it is only because one’s moral fibre 
is coarsened, which is no concern of ‘‘Q’s.” 
And so with the other sketches—‘‘ Daphnis,” 
‘* The Paupers,” ‘‘ The Drawn Blind’’—bits 
of life, all. Who hasn’t seen such women as 
the widow Pinsent, ‘‘ an old, ancient, wisht- 
lookin’ body, a timmersome woman, like?” 
She is a type which ever continues, though 
the individual perish. 

No wonder that the author’s leisurely dal- 
liance should receive so severe a shock at 
the advent of his friend, the journalist, who 
put in his holiday by writinga column and a 
half of description three times a week for 
the ‘‘ Daily It wasn’t the author’s 
habit to rush to Bos Castle, to Titgagel, to 
Truro, to steam from Truro to Falmouth 
and drive from Meragissy to St. Austell! 
But we may be glad that the journalist took 
a train at last for Troy, and so came to the 
quiet corner which Q calls his ‘‘ nook,” for 
the result of the visit is this unusual book, 
which makes as pleasant reading as the tired 
soul can’ wish.— Zhe Philadelphia Evening 
Bulletin. 


A Theory of Development and Heredity. By 
Henry B. Orr, Ph.D. 


The method by which Mr. Orr has sought 
to emphasize the theory of Development and 
Heredity is the bringing together of facts 
and conclusions not heretofore supposed to 
be related. He has been struck with the 
success which has attended efforts to find, in 
this way, explanations of phenomena before 
deemed inexplicable, and while he makes no 
claim to have advanced an absolutely new 
theory, he suggests that a critical review of 
the facts of biology, in the light of conclu- 
sions derived from physics and psychology, 
will result in a harmony of relations hitherto 
not observed or, at least, misunderstood. 
He briefly summarizes the theory of organic 
evolution, beginning with the conclusions of 
Lamarck, and attempting to showthe point 
at which Darwinism breaks with the accepted 
doctrines of the earlier school. Lamarck 
announced that the striving of an animal 
after any one thing influenced its growth to- 
wards the attainment of that thing; that 
organs developed or degenerated directly as 
to their use or disuse, and that every change 
of environment necessitated a change in the 
manner of activity, thus entailing changes in 
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‘the organism. Thus did Lamarck endeavor 
to account for variations. Darwin accepted 
the fact of variations, and then deduced the 
theory of natural selection to account for sur- 
vivals. In the general struggle for existence 
it is reasonable to suppose that the fittest 
(having regard to the average of all condi- 
tions) must survive. But it is worthy of 
note that Darwin amplified rather than con- 
tradicted Lamarck, and Mr. Orr candidly 
admits that, though the theory of the latter 
has been abandoned, it has never been sup- 
planted. 

From these premises he proceeds to ex- 
amine the limits of natural selection, the 
sources of organic energy, the action of 
forces upon living matter, the effects of en- 
vironment upon organisms, the action of the 
nervous system as modified by environment 
and the ultimate effects in the organism, and 
so proceeds to the theory of development 
and heredity as illustrated among protozoa. 
The treatment is not technical until we come 
to the chapters upon the co-relations of 
growth and dimorphism and polymorphism in 
species, and even here there is a clearness 
of statement which insures the usefulness 
of the book to the lay reader of average cul- 
ture and intelligence. The chapter upon the 
origin and significance of sex—in which 
a return is made to the consideration of the 
processes of life among unicellular organ- 
isms—furnishes some striking analogies and 
is new in many of its suggestions. Among 
the large number of essays upon heredity 
and environment, this one should find a wel- 
come place.— Philadelphia Evening Bulletin. 


The Cambridge Shakespeare: Edition de Luxe. 
—Vol. I, The Tempest ; Vol. Il, The Two 
Gentlemen of Verona ; Vol. III, The Merry 
Wives; Vol. IV, Measure for Measure. 
Edited by Dr. Aldis Wright. 


It is but three months ago that we congrat- 
ulated Dr. Aldis Wright on the completion 
of the second nine-volume edition of the 
‘“‘Cambridge Shakespeare”’; we need not, 
therefore, now discuss the merits of this 
édition de luxe from a literary point of 
view. It is page for page and line for line 
identical with the nine-volume edition, and 
printed, we presume, from the same forms, 
though on large hand-made paper. The only 
difference as regards its contents is that, as a 
separate volume is now devoted to each 
play, the pagination has necessarily been 
changed, and in the first volume we note that 
a few slight corrections have been made— 
about half a dozen in all ; none of them, how- 
ever, involving the change of more than a 
couple of letters or numbers. The list of 
‘** Additions and Corrections ”’ as given in the 
nine-volume edition have also been slightly 
revised, but practically the two editions are 
one for working purposes. It is, therefore, 
the form only of the new publication we have 
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to consider, and this strikes us as eminently 
satisfactory. As a rule, an edition de luxe 
suggests something for show rather than for 
use ; this edition is an exception, and is as 
useful as it is beautiful. When it was first 
announced we were inclined to think—hay- 
ing the nine-volume edition before us—that 
it would be merely superfluous ; that a few 
amateurs of costly books might like to place 
it on their shelves and allow it to remain there 
undisturbed, while students would be fully 
satisfied with, and, indeed, for use might 
prefer, the ordinary edition. Having now 
examined the first four volumes of this fine 
issue, we believe that in a library containing 
both editions it will be the dition de luxe 
that will be most in use. A separate vol- 
ume for each play, and that volume, though 
much taller and broader, yet light enough 
to be used as a ‘‘ handy”) volume, must inevi- 
tably obtain the preference. We congratu- 
late all concerned in this publication on what 
must be an assured success, and can only re- 
gret that the issue, being limited, must soon 
become inaccessible to the public generally. 
The booksellers have, we believe, taken it 
up warmly.— Zhe Atheneum. 


The English Citizen: His Life and Duties, 

By Charles Henry Wyatt. 

The author of this manual is clerk of the 
Manchester School Board,.and may be sup- 
posed to possess excellent opportunities for 
a practical understanding of those political 
and social duties which it behooves the good 
citizen fully to comprehend. In a series of 
clearly written chapters he states concisely 
the principles of representative government, 
beginning with a general survey of the 
nation and state, and passing to a more de- 
tailed consideration of local and municipal 
government, public education, rates and 
taxes, the army and navy, the administration 
of justice, etc. The volume is admirably 
adapted for evening continuation schools 
and the upper grades of day schools, for 
which it specifically is designed, and though 
it has reference to English law and custom, 
it might well serve as the model for a similar 
manual fitted to American conditions. In- 
deed, in a country wherein universal suffrage 
is the fundamental law there is no species of 
education so important as that to which such 
a manual is the key.—PAiladelphia Evening 
Bulletin. 


The British Seas. Picturesque Notes. By 
W. Clark Russell and other writers. 


These descriptions—the editor has modestly 
termed them notes—deal with the English 
coast, its historic interests and associations, 
its scenery and shipping, its docks and cliffs. 
Of course so keen an observer of things mar- 
itime as Clark Russell is known to be is not 
likely to miss important details, and his man- 
ner is so pleasant that the reader is borne 
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along as lightly as though it was all a sea 
tale, full of that adventure which Mr. Russell 
handles with peculiar ability. The Downs, 
the Channel, and the North Sea are described 
py Mr. Russell, while P. G. Hamerton, as 
a Lancashire man, has written upon St. 
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George’s Channel. The other contributors 
are A. J. Church, Charles Cagney, and James 
Purves. There are illustrations by several 
well-known artists. — Philadelphia Evening 
Bulletin. 
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70 PUBLISHERS.—Books sent to this office (addressed care of the ‘‘ Editor of Book 
Reviews ”’) will be duly acknowledged and titles inserted in this list. 


ArisTOPHANES.—The Wasps. With Intro- 
duction and Notes by W. W. Merry, D.D., 
Rector of Lincoln College, Oxford. Part I. 


Introduction and Text. 16mo. Cloth. 
p. 110. $1.00, met. 

Clarendon Press Series. 

AnsTED. — The Riviera. Etchings and 


Vignettes. By A. Ansted. With Notes 
by the Artist. Folio. Cloth, full gilt edges. 
pp. 80. $7.50. 

Aspects of Modern Oxford. By a Mere 
Don. With Illustrations by J. H. Lorimer, 
Lancelot Speed, T. H. Crawford, and E. 
Stamp. 12mo. Cloth. pp. 135. $2.00. 

BADENOCH. — Romance of the Insect 
World. By L. N. Badenoch. With Illus- 
trations by Margaret J. D. Badenoch and 
others. 12mo. Cloth extra, gilt top. 
pp. 341. $1.25. 

BosANQUET.—The Civilization of Chris- 
tendom, and other Studies. By Bernard 
Bosanquet, M.A., etc., formerly Fellow of 
University College, Oxford. 12mo. Cloth. 
pp. 383. $1.50. ; 

First Issue in The Ethical Library. 

“The Ethical Library is not a new ‘ Science 
Series.’ It will not contain books on moral science 
properly so called. The Library calls atten- 
tion toa class of literature now happily not so un- 
common as formerly, in which questions of the inner 
and outer life, that have hitherto been too much the 
monopoly of the theologian, are dealt with from the 
point of view and in the spirit of ihe student of phi- 
losophy.”’—From Preface by J. H. Muirhead, Editor 
of the Library, 

Bowrinc.—Haidar Ali and Tipa Sultan 
and the Struggle with the Musalman 
Powers of the South. By Lewin B. Bow- 
ring, C.S.1., formerly Chief Commissioner 
of Mysore. 12mo. Cloth. pp. 233. 60c., 
net, 

Rulers of India Series. 


BripcEs. — The Humours of the Court: 


A Comedy. And other Poems. By 
Robert Bridges. 12mo. Cloth, gilt top. 
pp. 185. $1.25. 


Also a limited edition on hand-made paper. 
$3.50, met. 

Briton.—The Face of Death. A West- 
moreland Story. By E. Vincent Briton, 
Author of ‘‘ Amyot Brough,” ‘ Sue,”’ etc. 
1zmo. Cloth. pp. 361. $1.25. 





“4 very successful romance ts that which ts told in 
this volume; successful both so far asthe story itself is 
concerned, and also in the manner of its telling. lhe 
characters, too, are drawn with considerable power 
and decided freshness... . The author of ‘ Face of 
Death’ is to be congratulated upon an eminently 
readable piece of fiction, it is a novel that we have 
read with as much pleasure as any that has recently 
come in our way.’—The Publishers’ Circular. 


Brown.—Stoics and Saints: Lectures on 
the Later Heathen Moralists, and on 
some Aspects of the Life of the Medi- 
zval Church. By the late James Baldwin 
Brown, B.A., Author of ‘*‘The Higher 
Life,” etc. 8vo. Cloth. pp. 296. $2.50. 


Bryce.—Legal Studies in the University 
of Oxford. A Valedictory Lecture de- 
livered before the University, June 10, 1893. 
By James Bryce, D.C.L., Author of ‘‘ The 
American Commonwealth,” ‘‘ The Holy 
Roman Empire,” etc. 8vo. Paper covers. 
Pp. 35. 50 cents, met, 


Burney. — Cecilia; or, Memoirs of an 
Heiress. By Frances Burney. 3 vols. 
16mo. Cloth extra, gilt top. $1.00 each. 
3 Vols. Limited large-paper edition. Buck- 

ram. Price, per set, $9.00, me¢. 


BuTcHER.—Some Aspects of the Greek 
Genius. By S. H. Butcher, Litt.D., LL.D., 
Professor of Greek in the University of 
Edinburgh. 1t2mo. Cloth. pp. 321. $2.50. 


CARPENTER.—T wilight Dreams. By Rev. 
W. B. Carpenter, D.D., D.C.L., Bishop 
of Ripon, Author of ‘‘ Truth in Tale ” and 
‘*The Permanent Elements of Religion.” 
12mo. Cloth. $1.00. 

—— Catechism and Confirmation. Square 
18mo. Pasteboard cover. pp. 66. 35c. 
—— Those Holy Mysteries. Uniform with 

the above. pp. 94. 35c. 


CasTLE.—English Book-plates, Ancient 
and Modern. An Illustrated Handbook 
for Students of Ex-Libris. By Egerton 
Castle, M.A., F.S.A. New and enlarged 
edition. Profusely illustrated by copper- 
plates and colored plates. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth, gilt top. pp. 352. $3.75, met. 

“ Of the very . which deal with the 


( Sg works 
subject at hand, only two treat English book-pilates. 
hese . . . have long been out of print. In the 
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present volume I have attempted to make a rapid 
survey of the history of English book-plates qua book- 
plates ; to trace the origin of these marks of owner- 
ship and the gradual spread of their use from the 
Continent to this country ; to concatenate the suc- 
cesstve ‘styles’ in their ornamentations, and the 
various ‘classes’ of devices that have been most in 
vogue up to the present time.’—From the Author’s 
Preface. 


CayLey.—The Collected Mathematical 
Papers of Arthur Cayley, Sc.D., 
F.R.S., Sadlerian Professor of Pure 


Mathematics in the University of 
Cambridge. Vol. VI. Quarto. Board 
covers. pp. 601. $5.50, ze. 


Cuurcu.—The Story of the Odyssey. By 
the Rev. Alfred J. Church, M.A., lately 
Professor of Latin in University College, 
London. pp. 306. 16mo. Cloth. 50¢., 
net. Macmillan’s School Library. 


De VeRE.—Medizval Records and Son- 
nets. By Aubrey De Vere. Globe 8vo. 
Cloth. pp. 270. $1.50. 


Dupuis. — Elements of Synthetic Solid 
Geometry. By Nathan F. Dupuis, M.A., 
F. R.S.C.; Professor of Pure Mathematics 
in the University of Queen’s College, 
Kingston, Canada. 12mo. pp. 239. $1.60, 
net. 


Fietp.—Underneath the Bough. A Book 
of Verses. By Michael Field. Square 
16mo. Printed on hand-made paper and 
bound in rough Irish linen. Revised and 
decreased edition. pp. 100. $2.00, xe¢. 
“ .. The bough to whose shade we re-invite our 

readers is in some of its features altered since the 

spring. It has received careful pruning from our 
own, and from more skilful hands, and has of itsel, 


shot forth several fresh twigs.”°—From the Author's | 


Preface. 


FieLpinc.—Works of Henry Fielding, 
Esq. Edited by George Saintsbury. 12 
vols. Half calf, ina box. $25.00. The 
same, half morocco. $27.50. 

Forses-MITCHELL.—Reminiscences of the 
Great Mutiny, 1857-59; Including the 
Relief, Siege, and Capture of Lucknow, 
and the Campaigns in Rohilcund and 
Oude. By William Forbes-Mitchell, late 
Sergeant, Ninety-third Sutherland High- 
landers. Crown 8vo. Cloth. pp. 295. 
$2.50. 
‘* Vet another volume of reminiscences of the In- 

dian Mutiny is promised by Messrs. Macmillan & 

Co., but this time, as never before, the narrative 

comes from an actor who viewed from the ranks the 

scenes which he describes. The record has been re- 
vised by an officer who was himself present at many 
of the operations mentioned.”—The Atheneum, 

FreyTac.—Soll und Haben. By Gustav 
Freytag. Adapted and annotated for 
school use by Hanby Crump, Assistant- 
master in Modern Languages, Dulwich 
College, etc. 16mo. Cloth. pp. igg. 
60c., net. 

GREENWOOD. — The Lover’s Lexicon. A 
Handbook for Novelists, Playwrights, 


Book Reviews, 





Philosophers, and Minor Poets: but fs. 
pecially for the Enamoured. By Frederick 
Greenwood, 12mo. Cloth. pp. 331, 
$1.50. 


HALL AND KNIGHT.—Elementary Trigo. 
nometry. By H.S. Hall, M.A., andS.R 
Knight, B.A., M.B., Ch.B., authors of 


‘Algebra for Beginners,” ‘‘ Elementary 
Algebra for Schools,” etc. I2mo. pp. 356, 
$1.10, net. 


Harris. — Stichometry. By J. Rendel 
Harris, M.A., D.Litt., Fellow of Clare 
College, Cambridge. 8vo. Cloth. pp &, 
$1.40, net. 


HeEticaL GeArs.—A Practical Treatise. 
By a Foreman Pattern-maker, Author of 
‘* Pattern-making,” ‘‘ The Principles of 
Fitting,” etc. Illustrated with 100 Engray- 
ings and Frontispiece. 1I2mo. Cloth. 
pp. 127. $2.00. 

“There is no book yet published which treats of 
this subject, and no articles that lam aware of except 
a few short ones of mine in the technical journals, 
The subject, however, is one of such growing impor 
tance as to warrant the publication of a special trea 
tise on the subject.”—From the Author’s Preface, 


HERBERT.—The Temple: Sacred Poems 
and Private Ejaculations. By George 
Herbert. With Engravings after Albert 
Diirer, Marcantanio, Holbein, and other 
Artists. 12mo. Cloth extra, full gilt edges, 
Ppp. 252. $2.00. 

“* The illustrations in this volume are almost all 
taken from engravings produced in the century be 
Sore George Herbert's time ; that ts to sav, from de 
signs which he had-seen or might have seen... . The 
text isa reprint of the first edition, published in 1633, 
only a few months after the poet's death, with th 
address from ‘the Printers to the Reader,’ written 
by Nicholas Ferrar.’’—From the Introduction. 
Hoop.—Humorous Poems. By Thomas 

Hood. With a Preface by Alfred Aingers 

and one hundred and thirty Illustration, 

by Charles E. Brock. Uniform with 

“Cranford,” ‘‘ Our Village,” etc. Crown 

8vo. Cloth extra, full gilt edges. pp. 236. 


$2.00. 

Also an edition uncut, with paper label. 
$2.00. 

Limited large-paper edition. Buckram. 
$14.00, net. 


Hort.—The Way, the Truth, the Life: 
The Hulsean Lectures for 1871. By 
Fenton John Anthony Hort, D.D., some 
time Hulsean Professor and Lady Marga- 
ret’s Reader in Divinity in the University 
of Cambridge. 12mo, Cloth. pp. 219. 
$1.75. 


HyperiDEs.—The Orations Against Ath- 
enogenes and Philippides. Edited witha 
Translation by F. G. Kenyon, Fellow of 
Magdalen College, Oxford, Assistant in 
Dept. of. MSS., British Museum. 12mo. 





Bound in Irish linen. pp. 81. $1.60, mét, 
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KincsLeYy.—The Water-babies. A Fairy 
Tale for a Land-baby. By Charles Kings- 
ley. With Illustrations by Sir Noel Paton, 
R.S.A., and Percival Skelton. New edi- 
tion. pp. 310. 50C., met. 

Macmillan’s School Library. 


—— Hereward the Wake, “‘ Last of the 
English.” By Charles Kingsley. Illus- 
trated. 16mo. Cloth. pp. 256. 50 cents, 
net. 

Macmillan’s School Library. 

LerHaBy.— Leadwork. Old and Orna- 
mental and for the most part English. By 
W. R. Lethaby. With Illustrations. 12mo. 
Bound in Irish linen. pp. 148. $1.25, 
net. 

Lerts.—Qualitative Analysis Tables and 
the Reactions of Certain Organic Sub- 
stances. By E. A. Letts, D.Sc., Ph.D., 
F.R.S.E., F.C.S., etc., Professor of Chem- 
istry in Queen’s College, Belfast. Quarto. 
Cloth. pp. 91. $3.00, met. 


MaceEwEN.—Pyogenic Infective Diseases 
of the Brain and Spinal Cord, Meningi- 
tis, Abscess of Brain, Infective Sinus 


Thrombosis. By William Macewen, 
M.D., Glasgow. 8vo. Buckram. pp. 354. 
$6.00, net. 


MACLAREN.—The Wearied Christ, and 
Other Sermons. By Alexander Maclaren, 
B.A., D.D. tI2mo. Cloth. pp. 314. 
$1.50. 


Mac.tean.—An Old and Middle English 
Reader on the Basis of Professor Julius 
Zupitza’s Alt- und Mittelenglisches 
Ubungsbuch. With Introduction, Notes, 
and Glossary by George Edwin MacLean, 
Ph.D., Professor of the English Language 
and Literature in the University of Min- 
nesota. 12mo. Cloth. pp. 295. $2.00, 
net, 


Ma.tock.—Labour and the Popular Wel- 


fare. By W.H. Mailock, Author of “ Is 
Life Worth Living?” ‘‘ Social Problems,” 
etc. I2mo.: Cloth. pp. 336. $2.00. 


MaLory. — Le Morte D’Arthur. 
Thomas Malory, Knot. The Introduction 
by ‘Prof. Rhys. The Designs by Aubrey 
Beardsley. Vol. I in 6 parts. Part III. 
gto. Paper covers. $1.00. 


Also an edition on hand-made paper. 
$3.00, net 


By Sir 


MarsHALL — Penshurst Castle in the 
Time of Sir Philip Sidney. By Emma 
Marshall, Author of ‘‘ Under Salisbury 
Spire,” ‘* Winchester Meads,” etc. 12mo. 
Cloth extra. ~ pp. 325. . $1.50. 

* One of the bést historical tales of the season is 
“Penshurst Castle in the Time of Sir Philip Sidney,’ 
by Mrs. Marshall,whose stories for girls are so widely 
known and so deservedly popular. Fact and fiction 
are interwoven with a skilful hand in Mrs, Mar- 
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shall’s pleasant pages, and several admirable illus- 

trations adorn the volume.”—The Athenzum. 

Murray.—A New English Dictionary on 
Historical Principles, founded mainly on 
the Materials collected by the Philo- 
logical Society. Edited by James A. H. 
Murray, B.A., M.A., LL.D., D.C.L., ete., 
sometime President of the Philological 
Society, with the assistance of many 
Scholars and men of Science. Part VIII, 
Sec. I. Crouchmas-Czech. Completing 
Vol. It (C). Folio. Pasteboard covers. 
$1.00, met. 


NicHo_son.—A Treatise on Money and 
Essays on Monetary Problems. Second 
edition, revised and enlarged. By J. Shield 
Nicholson, M.A., D.Sc., Professor of Po- 
litical Economy in the University of Edin- 
burgh, Author of ‘‘ Principles of Political 
Economy.” 312mo. Cloth. pp. 415. 
$2.50. 

“In the present edition I have included six new 
essays. ... The object of this volume is twofold. 
In the first place, 1 have tried in the ‘ Treatise on 
Money’ to give the leading principles in an intel- 
ligible and popular form ; and secondly, I have at- 
tempted to apply these principles to some actual prob- 
dems, especially to those embraced in what is called 
the Silver Question.”,-—From the Author's Preface. 
Oman.—Periods of European History. 

General Editor Arthur Hassall, M.A., 
Student of Christ Church, Oxford, 
Period I: 476-918. By Charles Oman, 
M.A., F.S.A., Fellow of All Souls’ College 
and Lecturer at New College, Oxford, 
Author of ‘‘ A History of Greece,” ‘‘ The 
Art of War in the Middle Ages,” etc. 
12mo. Cloth. pp. 532. $1.75, med. 


OwEn.—The Skeptics of the French Re- 
naissance. By John Owen, Author of 
‘The Skeptics of the Italian Renaissance,” 
‘‘ Evenings with the Skeptics,’ etc. 8vo. 
Cloth extra. pp. 830. $3.50. 


Payne. — Voyages of the Elizabethan 
Seamen to America. Select Narratives 
from the ‘‘ Principal Navigations ” of Hak- 
luyt. Edited by Edward John Payne, 
M.A., Fellow of University College, Ox- 
ford. First Series: Hawkins, Frobisher, 
and Drake. Second Edition. 12mo. Cloth. 
pp. 272. $1.40, met. 


Postcate.—Corpus Poetarum Latinorum. 
A Se Aliisque Denuo Recognitorum et 
Brevi Lectionum Varietate Instructorum. 
Editit Johannes Percival Postgate. Fasc. 
I. Quo Continentur Enni Fragmenta, 
Catullus, Horatius, Lucretius, Vergilius, 
Tibullus. Quarto. Paper covers. pp. 285. 
$2.75, met. 

“ This work when complete will be published in 
two volumes, bound in cloth or other durable mater- 
iad. Owing to the slow i= which has been 
Sound inevitable, it has been decidéd to issue each 
volume in two paper-covered parts. ... Part Il, 
completing the Augustan period, is in the press. and 
will be issued early in 1894."—From the .Author’s 
Preface. 
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Ramsay.—Experimental Proofs of Chemi- 
cal theory. For Beginners. By William 
Ramsay, Ph.D., F.R.S., Professor of 
Chemistry in University College, London. 
Second Edition. 16mo. Cloth. 


PP. 143. 
60 cents, met. 

Roserts. — Printers’ Marks. A Chapter 
in the History of Typography. By W. 
Roberts, Editor of ‘* The Bookworm.” 
12mo. Cloth, gilt top. pp. 261. $2.75, 
net, 


Limited edition, printed on Japanese vel- 
lum and bound in the same. $9.00, wet. 


RossrettT1.—Sing-Song. A Nursery Rhyme 
Book. By Christina G. Rossetti. With 
120 Illustrations by Arthur Hughes, en- 
graved by the Brothers Dalziel. 12mo. 
Bound in watered silk, full gilt edges. 
Ppp. 135. $1.50. 


Goblin Market. Illustrated by Lau- 
rence Housman. Limited large-paper 
edition. Bound in Irish linen. pp. 63. 
$9.00, ze, 





RvuTHERFORD.—Catharine Furze. By Mark 
Rutherford. Editec by his Friend. Reuben 
Shapcott. 12mo. Cloth. pp. 325. Price, 
$1.00. 


Scott.—Waverley Novels. Dryburgh Edi- 
tion, In 25 Vols. Vol. XV. Peveril of the 


Peak. By Sir Walier Scott, Bart. 8vo. 
Cloth. pp. 634. $1.25. 
Limited large paper edition. $5.00, met. 


SHAKESPEARE.—Edition De Luxe of ‘‘ The 
Cambridge Shakespeare.” Edited by 
William Aldis Wright. Fifth and Sixth 
Volumes. The Comedy of Errors; 
Much Ado About Nothing. Super royal 
8vo. On hand-made paper. Bound in 
Irish linen. $2.00, ef, each. 

Sold only in sets. 


Sipcwick.—The Methods of Ethics. By 
Henry Sidgwick, Knightbridge Professor 
of Moral Philosophy in the University of 
Cambridge. Fifth edition. 8vo. Cloth. 
PP. 523. $3.50, net. 


SmitH.—Specimens of Greek Tragedy. 
Translated by Goldwin Smith, DC.L., 
Author of ‘‘ The United States: An Out- 
line of Political History,” ‘‘ Bay Leaves,” 
etc. Vol. I: Aéschylus and Sophocles ; 
Vol. Il: Euripides. 16mo. Buckram, 
gilttop. $1.25 each. 


— Essays on Questions of the Day, 
Political and Social. s12mo. Cloth. 
$2.25. 


Some Minor Arts as Practised in Eng- 
land. By A. H. Church, F.R.S., W. Y. 
Fletcher, F.S.A., J. Starkie Gardner, Al- 
bert Hartshorne, F.S.A., and C. H. Read, 


Book REeEvIEws, 





F.S.A. With many Illustrations, 


Folio. 
Cloth extra, full gilt edges. pp. 82. $7.50. 


STrokes.—Natural Theology : The Gifford 
Lectures delivered before the Univer. 
sity of Edinburgh in 1893. By Prof. Sir 
G. G. Stokes, Bart. 12mo, Cloth. pp. 
372. $1.50. 


STRAHAN.— Suicide and Insanity: A Phys- 
iological and Sociological Study. By 
S. A. K. Strahan, M.D., Barrister-at-law, 
Author of ‘‘ Marriage and Disease,” “ In- 
stinctive Criminality,” etc., Member of the 
Medico-Legal Society of New York. 12mo. 
Cloth. pp. 228. $1.75. 


Taytor.—Drawing and Design. A Class 
Text-book for Beginners. By Edward R. 
Taylor, Member of the Royal Society of 
Artists, etc. Cloth. 80c. 


TENNYsSON.—Poems. By Alfred, Lord Ten- 


nyson, D.C.L., Poet Laureate.  Illustra- 
tions by W. H. Hunt, J. E. Millais, 
A.R.A., Dante Gabriel Rossetti, and 
others. 


A reprint of the edition published 
by E. Moxon in 1857. 8vo. Cloth, full 
gilt edges, ornamental gilt design on cover. 
$7.00. 


Thucydides. Book VII. Edited by E. C. 
Marchant, M.A., Fellow and Assistant- 
Tutor of Peterhouse, Cambridge; Profes- 
sor of Greek and Ancient History in 
Queen’s College, London; late Assistant- 
Master in St. Paul’s School. 16mo. Cloth. 
pp. 256. $1.10, net. 


Macmitllan’s Classical Series. 


VauGHN.—Satan in Arms Against Colum- 
bus. By Theodore Sydney Vaughn. Pref- 
ace by the Right Rev. John Lancaster 
Spalding, D.D., Bishop of Peoria. 

J. S. Hyland & Co, Publishers, Chicago. 


Von Wieser. Natural Value. By Fried- 
rich von Wieser, Professor in the German 
University of Prague. Edited, with a 
Preface and Analysis, by William Smart, 
M.A., LL.D., Lecturer on Political Econ- 
omy in the University of Glasgow. The 
translation by Christian A. Malloch. 8vo. 
Cloth. pp. 243. $3.25, met. 


WarD.—Witnesses to the Unseen, and 
other Essays. By Wilfrid Ward, Author 
of ‘‘ William George Ward and the Oxford 
Movement” and ‘‘ William George Ward 
and the Catholic Revival.” 8vo. Cloth. 
Pp. 309. $3.00. 


XENOPHON.—Tales from the Cyropzdia of - 
Xenophon. Adapted for the use of begin- 
ners. With Vocabulary, Notes, and Ex- 
ercises. By Charles Haines Keene, M.A. 
18mo. Cloth. pp. 115. 40c., met. 
Elementary Classics. 





